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THE SEMINARY PROBLEM 


ARE OUR SEMINARIES KEEPING PACE WITH THE TIMES? 


In the lowly opinion of this writer, as a result of the best in- 
vestigation which the circumstances would permit, a very respec- 
table proportion of our seminaries are making a brave, deter- 
mined effort, and the best of them are succeeding fairly well. 
It is wrong and useless to try to generalize in such a matter as 
this. Every one knows that there are seminaries and seminaries, 
some good, some bad, some indifferent, just as there are good, 
bad, and indifferent professors. The best that one can do in the 
circumstances is to take a fair cross-section of our seminaries, try 
to find out what they are doing to meet the conditions which con- 
front the young priest of today, and by this means get as close as 
one can to some sort of an average. 

For this purpose the writer sent a questionnaire to more than 
a dozen seminaries seeking information upon the present amount 
of time and attention given to certain parts of the curriculum 
which formerly were treated rather shabbily in our seminary 
courses, but which have since come to be generally recognized as 
of first rate importance for our age and environment. Such sub- 
jects, for instance, as catechetics, preparation for preaching, mod- 
ern moral and social problems, genuine practical pastoral the- 
ology, church history, acquaintance with modern scientific and 
historical criticism. 

About one-half answered the questionnaire; several sent cata- 
logues. However, catalogues and replies to queries are often 
very much like statistics: they tend to make conditions seem 
better than they actually are. A better means of learning just 
how the representative seminary authorities feel about these mat- 
ters, what they really think of their various courses, their text- 
books and methods of teaching, of their backwardness or for- 
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ward-looking policies, of what is wrong and how to right it, may 
be found in the very frank and full discussions which have been 
carried on in the Seminary Department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association for more than a quarter of a century. 

From a careful perusal of these most interesting and instruc- 
tive papers, one sees clearly that these men are not afraid to face 
the facts, that they are honest and fearless in expressing their 
opinions, or rather their knowledge, regarding the faults and de- 
fects, the frequent inaccuracies and general deficiencies of the 
traditional guides whom we have so long followed. And—best 
of all—one gleans the cheering bit of information that they are 
doing all that lies in their power to improve the seminary cur- 
riculum and the methods of teaching so as to make the student 
really fitted to deal with the problems of his age and country. 
As they themselves freely admit, we are still very far from the 
ideal; and we shall continue to remain at a distance from it 
until we can get some strong, effective sanction for such a uni- 
form standard of studies, for such general coordination or co- 
operation, as are recommended at these annual meetings of the 
seminary directors and professors. 

Unfortunately, the Seminary Department of the N. C. E. A. 
has no power to enforce its plans; it is a case of take it or leave 
it, just as you choose. Although these men do not say it, it 
seems that the only solution of the problem is the solid backing 
of the hierarchy, the only body which has both the right and the 
power to enforce the carrying out of the excellent programs 
elaborated at the expense of so much time and labor by those 
zealous trainers of the coming generations of the clergy of 
America. 

As the present writer has tried to show, in a forthcoming vol- 
ume which he is preparing on modern seminary teaching both 
here and abroad, the seminaries of Belgium and Germany 
especially are ahead of us in many respects, particularly in the 
time and careful attention given to actual preaching and cate- 
chizing, to the crucial social problems of the age, to ascetical and 
genuine pastoral theology, and to church history. There are other 
points, however, in which we ourselves excel, and perhaps the 
best of them is that our leaders are free from self-deception, from 
that unwarranted optimism which I have found to characterize 
so many of the European seminary directors. This willingness 
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and ability on the part of our own leaders to see their defects is, 
I think, the best omen of coming progress. In truth, a consider- 
able amount of real progress has already been made in the last 
twenty-five or thirty years. When one looks back at the aver- 
age seminary teaching of those days and contrasts it with the 
average seminary course of today, he can see that much at least 
without a microscope. 

To take as example, one of the best, if not actually the best, 
and certainly the largest and the best known, of our semi- 
naries of thirty-five or forty years ago: the science classes (con- 
ducted in the philosophy course), the courses of church history, 
homiletics, Sacred Scripture, canon law, were considered as jokes 
by the students generally. It is not, I confess, a very dignified 
word to use in an article like this, but it.is the word which best 
expresses the fact. 

Training in catechetics there was none. For practice preach- 
ing, one sermon a year, written during the vacation; as often as 
not, upon some abstract subject which no student of sense would 
ever after use, certainly not in the pulpit; no directions as to how 
to prepare it; a few words of criticism which had no earthly value 
for the poor victim except to make him squirm in his seat for a 
few moments—and that was all. No training in the actual, live 
pastoral conditions and problems which were to stare the future 
priest in the face the moment he entered upon his mission; poor 
innocents sent to country parishes with no more notion of parish 
economics or general parish management than they had of elec- 
trical engineering; very, very frequently ignorant of even simple 
book-keeping. 

And now, it may be doubted whether there is a seminary in the 
land, even the worst of them, which is quite as deficient in these 
important matters as the seminary just described—which was in 
that day a model for the others. Yes, indeed, it is a far cry from 
our own seminary days to the seminary curricula and methods 
of the present. Needed courses have been added or improved; 
the generally dry, mechanical, cut-and-dried, routine style of old 
has given way largely to more of a spirit of life, of enthusiasm, 
of striving after better ways and means to meet the actual con- 
ditions which will face the seminarian of our times when he starts 
out on his work. As already remarked, the best of the professors 
are among the first to admit that there are yet many—some of 
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them glaring—deficiencies in our programs; but the point is pre- 
cisely that they do make such admissions and that they are labor- 
ing hard to fill up the gaps. So long as this attitude lasts, there 
is abundant room for hope and faith that there will be constant, 
if slow, progress. 

The replies to this writer’s request for information all state 
that the seminaries aim to supplement the inevitably inadequate 
and static textbooks by the latest authoritative utterances upon 
the various ecclesiastical sciences; all claim to deal fairly and 
squarely with the arguments and objections of their opponents; 
all say that they give serious attention to the text of the Bible; 
all of them declare that they are laying due stress upon the 
critical moral and social problems of the times. 

As for church history, there is clearly a beginning of better 
things; it is taken more seriously now certainly than it was a 
score, or even a decade, of years ago; more time is devoted to it; 
better equipped teachers are sought out; some of our seminaries 
are sending their prospective history teachers to the best institu- 
tions here and abroad to equip them thoroughly for their future 
work. Practice preaching and catechetics are looking up also; 
but, so far as the majority are concerned, this is about the best 
that can be said for them—that they are beginning to look up, 
that the seminaries are now giving some little serious attention 
to these subjects, especially since the Holy Father’s orders con- 
cerning catechetics were issued. 

There is still very, very much room for improvement in these 
most important branches, but some—very much—good is sure 
to come out of the welter of opinions expressed at the annual 
meetings of the N. C. E. A. Some of it has already come, and 
there is much more in the offing. The members are striving 
against the woful waste of time and energy due to repetition of 
the same matters in different courses, striving for a better under- 
standing among the professors of the same faculty, for a better 
classification and coordination of studies in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, striving to provide a remedy for the lack 
of agreement as to where the different branches, especially the 
comparatively new or but recently recognized studies, belong in the 
curriculum; whether they are to be treated as separate sciences 
or as subordinate parts of another course; whether pastoral and 
ascetical theology and the social sciences, for instance, should 
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have a separate treatment or come under the head of moral the- 
ology. Some of the seminaries are paying more attention to the 
natural and social sciences and even giving courses in clerical 
book-keeping and parish financing. 


INFLUENCE OF THE C. U. A. AND THE N. C. E. A. ON THE 
SEMINARIES 


Probably the two institutions which have had the most and 
the best influence upon our seminaries in the way of spurring 
them on to improve their curricula and their methods of teaching 
are the Catholic University of America and the National Catholic 
Educational Association. In a lesser but steadily increasing de- 
gree, the influence of the C. U. A. on the seminaries (and indeed 
upon the whole of our American Catholic educational system— 
higher and lower) is similar to that of her elder sister, the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, upon the seminaries and the other Catholic 
educational institutions of Belgium. This influence extends all 
along the line, from the parish school—through the Sisters’ Col- 
lege—to the high schools, the colleges and the seminaries, all of 
which have in their teaching staffs a goodly number of Catholic 
University alumni who carry the spirit and methods of their Alma 
Mater into their classrooms. 

As regards the N. C. E. A., even though it has no strong sanc- 
tion to back up its findings, it is easy to understand that these 
candid exchanges of views between representative seminary direc- 
tors and professors upon needed changes in the curriculum and in 
the methods of teaching are bound to bear much fruit, to have an 
inspiring and inspiriting influence upon the members themselves 
directly, and indirectly upon the non-members who read the 
reports of the annual proceedings and resolutions in the Bulletins 
of the N. C. E: A. The gist of these viewpoints is given more 
in detail in this writer’s forthcoming volume, but it may be profit- 
able to set down a few of them here for the benefit of those who 
have not followed the yearly discussions of this body. 


WHAT IS WRONG AND HOW TO RIGHT IT 


While there is a considerable difference of opinion among semi- 
nary directors and professors upon the plans to be adopted for 
the improvement of the seminary curriculum, the Bulletins of the 
Seminary Department of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation for the past twenty-seven years show that they are 
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pretty unanimously agreed upon some few points. Among these 
points of agreement, the following stand out most prominently: 

1. Whether it is due to the students themselves, to the pro- 
fessors, or to the methods in vogue, it is quite clear that our 
clerical graduates, taken as a whole, do not master their matter 
completely enough to make it their very own, ready for imme- 
diate practical use in answering questions, solving difficulties, 
combating objections, in preaching, etc. As a general thing, they 
cannot use their theoretical knowledge of theology with the ease, 
fluency, or sense of mastery, shown by the medical or the legal 
student of equal ability or talent. 

The remedy for this is practice, more practice, most practice, 
in speaking and writing: in class discussions, disputations, actual 
catechizing and preaching, in analysis and synthesis, in conden- 
sation or synopsizing of their matter. 

2. In the past, most of the textbooks in practically every 
branch of ecclesiastical studies have been unsuitable, out of date, 
outworn, unfit for present needs, superabounding in useless mat- 
ter, deficient in the practical. To give some definite notion of 
the strength and unanimity of the feeling on this subject, I quote 
in part the expressions of a number of representative professors 
at the various annual conventions of the Seminary Department: 

(a) Drs. Heuser and Harbrecht excoriate most of the text- 
books of dogma as antiquated, out of tune with the times and 
needs, full of irrelevant, and often of incorrect, matter and sadly 
wanting in the matters essential for present conditions. Dr. 
Heuser is of opinion that the old traditional methods, however 
useful for former times or other localities, are as unsuitable for 
use in many respects as “an Italian uniform for the American 
athlete.” With numerous additions, but without alterations, he 
says in substance, we have retained these textbooks in spite of 
the fact that educational methods in every other department of 
science and art have changed, owing chiefly to the development 
of scientific investigation, and the new demands made in the 
pedagogical field to coordinate properly the acquired knowledge. 

And Dr. Harbrecht bewails the fact that we have for so long 
allowed the textbooks compiled for other times and conditions to 
monopolize our seminary forum, to dictate just what we shall 
teach and the historical setting we shall give to our teaching. 
It is high time, he thinks, for us to strike out for ourselves, to 
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re-evaluate our seminary courses under the spirit of the genius 
of our Catholic faith and coordinate them to priestly practice 
under American conditions. 

The remedy suggested by both of the a authorities is the 
writing of textbooks by our own scholars and suited to our own 
needs and conditions. On this subject, Dr. Plassmann says: 


“It is agreed that most of our textbooks have two defects: first, 
they are crowded with matter extraneous to the respective sci- 
ences, and this mars their scientific value and efficiency. Second, 
they are excessively burdened with antiquated and useless mat- 
ter and are lacking in the actual questions and problems of the 
day and in those which are of vital importance to this country. 
It seems, therefore, opportune that scholars in this country should 
seriously arouse themselves to the necessity of writing textbooks 
from which is eliminated what is obsolete and superfluous, and 
supplement what is of actual interest and importance to our semi- 
narians,” * 

The same opinion was voiced by Dr. Drumgoole, who said the 
main defect of our textbooks is that they do not give a sufficiently 
clear notion of the Church’s doctrine, with the result that the stu- 
dent gets confused ideas which make him unable to translate, in 
his sermons and conversations, what he has learned in his classes. 
And the above-mentioned Dr. Heuser: 

“T have met students at examinations for orders whose notions 
of Catholic doctrines were less clear after a three or four years’ 
course of theology than they were when they took their entrance 
examination in Christian doctrine.” ? 

(b) For moral theology, Dr. Peterson reminds us that the text- 
books are mostly a mixtum gatherum of nearly all the ecclesias- 
tical sciences: ethics, canon law, dogma, moral strictly speaking, 
practical application of principles of liturgy and pastoral the- 
ology, all find place in them; and due, perhaps, to that fact, some 
of our seminaries have not entirely emerged from the stone age in 
which all those elements entered indiscriminately into the class 
of moral theology. In many of our seminaries today (1913), the 
course of moral, as distinct from ethics, canon law, liturgy, and 
even dogma, is vaguely defined.* 

And the eminent Jesuit theologian and canonist, Father Ver- 


*N.C. E. A. Bulletin, vol. 10 (1913), p. 468; vol. 22 (1925), pp. 585, 592. 
*N. G. E. A. Bulletin, vol. 10, p. 492. 
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meersch, of the Gregorian University of Rome, tells of the grave 
insufficiency of our moral textbooks in general to meet modern 
crucial problems of morality: of sex relations, of justice and res- 
titution in their connection with modern financial and industrial 
systems, the new questions concerning free will and moral respon- 
sibility in the light of modern psychology, psycho-analysis, neu- 
ropathy, etc. 

(c) Drs. Finn and Healy, among many others, lament the lack 
of suitable textbooks of Church History in general, and more par- 
ticularly in American Church History. 

(d) As to Sacred Scripture, Dr. Driscoll maintained (1905) 
that there were few suitable textbooks available. Those written 
in Latin, besides needlessly embarrassing the student with the 
difficulty of the idiom, were for the most part antiquated, both as 
to the method, which is almost exclusively a priori, and also as 
to the attitude assumed with regard to many of the important 
questions at issue. They consist in much that is not only irrele- 
vant, but even positively hurtful, because misleading. Nor are 
the manuals written in French or English free from the same de- 
fects. The best of them, he thinks, is Gigot.* 

(e) In philosophy, Dr. Gounley, of the Redemptorist House 
of Studies, Esopus, N. Y., scores the topsy-turvy, cart-before-the- 
horse, begin-at-the-end-instead-of-the-beginning methods of the 
textbooks. While claiming that our scholastic method starts with 
analysis or induction, they begin, in reality, with synthesis or 
deduction. And so all along the line. 

In view of all these well-justified complaints, it is pleasing to 
find that the remedy has already begun to be applied by our 
own scholars in the various departments of the sacred sciences. 
To mention a few out of quite a number, we have: Turner, 
Moore, Shallo, Dubray, Zybura, in philosophy; Preuss’ transla- 
tions of Pohle’s Dogmatic Theology and of Koch’s Moral The- 
ology; Ryan, Miltner, Kerby, Ross, Hill, Haas, Muench, Bruehl, 
in modern social ethical problems; Baierl’s scholarly treatise in 
American apologetics on the Theory of Revelation; Schumacher, 
Callan, Simon, Grimmelsman, Gigot, in Sacred Scripture; Guil- 
day, Zwierlein, Lamot, Gaul, in church history; Otten, in the 
history of dogma; Henry, in seminary homiletics; Schulze, in real 
American pastoral theology. Then, besides, there are the various 


*N.C. E. A. B., vol. 2, p. 226. 
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theological reviews, especially the Pastoral and Homiletic, and 
the American Ecclesiastical Review, the N. C. E. A. Bulletins, 
and the Catholic Encyclopedia.® 

3. The woful waste of time and energy “due to duplication, 
overlapping or repetition of the same matters in different courses. 
Dr. Heuser points out the vast amount of useless and positively 
confusing matter in the various ecclesiastical sciences—canon 
law, dogma, moral—which are forced upon our students, things 
which have their uses for the archaeologist or the student of 
Church development, but are of no earthly use to the priest on 
the mission; laborious rehearsals of ancient canons, disputes and 
abstract distinctions about grace, the nature and extent of the 
divine knowledge, the undiscoverable relations of the Trinity, 
etc., polemics about the Ebionites, Gnostics. The only thing 
worth while about the history of those ancient heresies, he re- 
marks, are the principles of refutation which they furnish, but 
there is abundant application for that in the atheistic and ma- 
terialistic heresies of today. Whole chapters in canon law, dogma, 
moral or patristic theology, dealing with antiquated matters, 
might be dealt with summarily in the class of church history or 
apologetics.® 

The remedy for this is, of course, the elimination of the su- 
perfluous, the unpractical, the useless, and an agreement or under- 
standing between the professors of the different courses to avoid 
this undue waste of time and energy by a more systematic ar- 
rangement of the curriculum. Quite a number of excellent plans 
for this are given here and there in the Bulletins of the N. C. 
E. A., notable among them, those of Drs. Cremin, Nevins, Heuser, 
Harbrecht. 

It might be remarked, in passing, that there has been no lack 
of excellent programs or of wise suggestions from the seminary 
authorities. Any one who will do himself the pleasure to go care- 
fully over the files of the N. C. E. A. Bulletins since 1904 will 
be easily convinced of that. No; the trouble is not that we are 
wanting in good material for the upbuilding of our seminary cur- 
ricula, but that there is no one to do the final selecting, to say 
with authority what parts of the material are to be used, and 
how; or rather the one body which can speak and act with deci- 
Bulletin, 1928, p. 607. Dr. Harbrecht. 
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sion and effect has not yet spoken decisively and effectively. 
Always, always we come back with the same refrain, the abso- 
lute need of a strong hand to put an end to this wavering and 
irresolution in re the seminary curriculum, and the realization 
of the fact—which is, or ought to be, glaringly apparent—that 
there is but one hand strong enough to rule firmly and surely in 
the inevitable differences and disagreements of the many men of 
many minds who direct the seminaries. 

Salvation in this affair can come from only one source: the 
concerted action of the hierarchy, ceasing to rest content with 
mere fruitless talk and resolutions and recommendations, ap- 
pointing a thoroughly well qualified commission of genuine semi- 
nary experts with full authority to initiate a uniform curriculum 
or standard of studies, to eliminate the superfluous, to discard the 
outworn, to supply for deficiencies, to install the necessary ma- 
chinery or power to turn out priests really fitted to deal with the 
needs and conditions of their times and their habitat. 

And then to see to it that the schedule of work and the scien- 
tific methods decided upon shall be carried out by all. Nobody 
who knows anything of such matters will expect the first, or even 
the later, tentatives to be perfect or flawless. If we wait for that, 
we shall never get anywhere. But, if the plan suggested here be 
adopted, we shall have at least a fixed point to start from—which 
is something that we certainly have not at present—and the 
necessary changes in addition and subtraction can be made as 
occasion demands. 

It is a pity and a shame that the strenuous and splendid labors 
of the members of the Seminary Department of the N. C. E. A. 
during more than a quarter of a century, in the interest of a bet- 
ter ecclesiastical training, should prove largely a waste of time 
and energy, that except in isolated cases, their eminently wise dis- 
cussions should end in talk, for want of proper support or back- 
ing from those who alone are in a position to give it. 

4. The lack of uniformity of standards or curricula, lack of 
coordination or cooperation of the schools with the colleges, of 
the colleges with the seminaries, of the schools, colleges and semi- 
naries with one another. The results of such confusion must, of 
course, be most lamentable. Concerning the absence of uniform 
standards in the curricula, Dr. Harbrecht says in part: 


“ .. There has been little evaluation of the subject-matter of 
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our seminary studies; hardly any correlation and application of 
our sacred sciences to American experience; no adequate classifi- 
cation of the branches of theological studies; no unanimity in the 
handling of similar problems, especially of dividing and correlat- 
ing and classifying the subject-matter. We still tend to lump 
courses under general titles; for example, we have no unanimity 
of thought or expression as to whether the first year of dogmatic 
theology is fundamental theology or apologetics. We have no 
settled position as to the relative importance of different tracts 
of theology in our courses of study while there is scarcely any 
inkling of making them meet present needs.” * 


Dr. Harbrecht’s complaint is but one sample out of very many. 
We hear the same lament from all the professors of the other 
sciences. The only real practical remedy for this woful state of 
affairs would seem to be the merging of their differences by the 
college and the seminary authorities and the adoption of a uni- 
form standard; and this, in turn, can best be brought about by 
the concerted backing of the hierarchy. In all likelihood, this is 
the only way in which it can ever be done. 

To give some notion of what is being actually done to improve 
the teaching of the branches which have risen from a very sub- 
ordinate to a rather important place in seminary studies; also 
the measures adopted by live and zealous professors to inject 
more life and interest, as well as more instruction, into the old 
major courses, and to enable the pupils to adapt their theoretical 
knowledge into practical use in the work of the ministry, the fol- 
lowing instances are submitted as samples: 


PREACHING 


Seminary No. 4.—Each class is taken in turn, once a week. 
The deacons preach in the chapel; the others, in the classroom 
and the refectory. 

Seminary No. 7.—Classroom lectures and exercises. How much 
time set apart for those not mentioned. 

Seminary No. 1.—In addition to the regular weekly homiletical 
classes, there are two classes a week for training in short talks at 
low Masses. 

Seminary No. 2—Two hours a week for third and fourth years 
of theology. All students are required, in the third year of the- 
ology, to preach a doctrinal sermon, a panegyric, and a homily in 


™N. C. E. A. Bulletin, 1925, p. 592. 
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class; to practice reading announcements, epistle and gospel in 
chapel; to give an estimate of one of the masters in class. The 
fourth year men preach in turn on Sundays, feast days, and Sun- 
day evenings in May. 

Seminary No. 13.—One hour a week; instruction and practice 
in the composition and delivery of sermons. 

Seminary No. 3.—Once a week; practical exercises and ser- 
mons. 

The teaching of catechism to school children—which is the 
usual thing in Belgian seminaries; also the rather favored method 
in other parts of Europe, wherever practicable—is the very rare 
exception among us; so very rare as to be almost negligible. 
Even the actual teaching of catechism in the seminary itself, the 
seminarians practising upon one another, seems not at all com- 
mon or usual in our country, though some of the seminaries have 
it. The best training for catechetics the present writer has met, 
in his limited search, is that of: 

Seminary No. 2—Two hours a week during the fourth year of 
theology. The full details of the catechetical program are given 
in our chapter on that particular branch. Suffice it to mention 
here that their course appears to be quite thorough: the study 
of the different methods, of the most important catechetical prob- 
lems, comparisons of methods and results, discussions, collateral 
readings, reviews and estimates of various systems. Yet there is 
no mention of the actual teaching of catechism. 

Seminary No. 1.—The homiletical classes held every week are 
intended to prepare the students in a practical way for catechiz- 
ing as well as preaching. 

Some few of the seminaries have brief courses in pedagogy; 
but, taken all in all, our home seminaries have been wretchedly 
deficient in this department; most of them do not so much as 
mention catechetics in their catalogues, trusting probably to the 
dabitur vobis to enable the future priest to present Christian doc- 
trine in such wise as to make it intelligible to children. Of course, 
with the recent strong insistence of Rome upon catechetical train- 
ing all that will have to be changed. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Seminary No. 7.—Three hours a week for two years; two hours 
a week for three years. 
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Seminary No. 2.—Three hours a week for three years. 

Seminary No. 3.—Two hours a week for four years. 

Seminary No. 13.—Two hours a week in second and third years 
of theology. There is only the theological course here, but in the 
other seminaries conducted by the same congregation, church his- 
tory is also taught for the two years of philosophy. 

The Basselin Foundation has no course of church history. 

Seminary No. 12.—Three hours a week for three years. (See 
Father Gaul’s account of his excellent methods and results, in 
the N. C. E. A. Bulletin for 1931, p. 771.) Considerable attention 
is given to American church history. 

Seminary No. 1.—Four hours a week for six years (the best I 
have found). 

THE NATURAL SCIENCES 


Owing to the lack of uniformity or agreement in our minor and 
major seminaries, it seems to be the general thing even now to 
give the necessary smattering of physics, chemistry and biology 
in the philosophy course instead of in the college or the prepara- 
tory seminary where these subjects appear properly to belong. 

Basselin Foundation.—Physics and chemistry, three hours a 
week in the junior year of philosophy; biology, four hours a week 
in the senior year. 

Seminary No. 2.—General Science, five hours weekly in the 
first year of high school. Physics, three lecture periods and two 
laboratory periods weekly, in the fourth year of high school. 
Biology, two lecture periods, four laboratory periods a week in 
the junior year of college, which corresponds with the first year 
of the philosophical course. 

Preparatory Seminary No. 8.—Has four years of high school 
and two years of college. The scientific course is as follows: 

Botany—two hours per week for one year. 
Zoology—two hours per week for one year. 
Geology—two hours per week for one year. 
Astronomy—two hours per week for one year. 
Physics—three hours per week for one year. 
Chemistry—three hours per week for one year. 

Seminary No. 1 has a two years’ course of physical and natural 
science, covering the elements of astronomy, geology, physiology 
(including the history of medicine) and biology. 
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ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Seminary No. 15.—Three hours per week throughout all four 
years of the theological course. 

Seminary No. 2.—Three hours per week in senior year of phi- 
losophy course. I. Principles of Economics—Ely; II. Ethical 
Aspects of Distribution—Haas. 

Seminary No. 3.—Three hours per week in first year of phi- 
losophy. 

Seminary No. 13.—All students take course in sociology at the 
C. U. A. 

St. Mary’s, Baltimore—Much practical social work done by 
the Camillus Association—which owes its inception mainly to 
the late Rev. Jos. I. Maguire when he was a seminarian. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


The general thing in our home seminaries is to devote an hour 
a week to pastoral theology in the last year of the theology 
course. It seldom has anything like the system and thoroughness 
which characterize its teaching in most of the big representative 
European seminaries. It is rather notable for the number of 
omissions it allows on national or local, and timely matters which 
the student really should know, and must know how to handle, 
if he is to make a success of his ministry. 

A hopeful sign is the introduction of a clerical business course 
into some few of our seminaries for the benefit of those who have 
had no business training before coming to the seminary. Besides, 
as it treats clerical business methods in particular—the business 
administration of a parish—it is by no means a waste of time 
even for those who have had a previous instruction in general 
business methods. We single out two of the seminaries which are 
giving this course: 

Seminary No. 2.—Bookkeeping and Business Law—one hour 
a week during the fourth year of theology. Experts secured from 
outside for lectures on their specialties. 

Seminary No. 10.—One period of forty-five minutes per week 
during fourth year of theology. Practice as well as theory. Stu- 
dents are required to show that they understand what they have 
been taught. Here, too, experts are called in, experienced pastors 
especially, to inform the pupils on local needs. 

Joun E. GRAHAM. 
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I am afraid I must lead up to this question with a little 
philosophy, for which I must ask your patience. 

Matter, the purely undetermined, is, as such, unintelligible to 
us; indeed matter, apart from form, is metaphysically incon- 
ceivable. And because it cannot exist apart from form, form is 
the object of the human intellect. To know anything we have 
to abstract its form. 

To those living creatures who are intrinsically dependent upon 
matter, there can be nothing but sense knowledge. Beasts can 
know nothing objectively. But we who are only extrinsically 
dependent upon matter can know matter hardly better than sub- 
jectively, whereas our objective knowledge is spiritual. The 
angels, being pure created spirits, can know matter only by 
spiritual analogy. Only’God, pure Thought, pure Act, can know 
matter objectively. As St. Thomas says, “The intellect knows 
things not according to the manner they have in themselves, but 
according to its own nature.”? 

Human knowledge, which is our immediate concern, is not 
derived wholly from the senses, nor wholly from the mind, but 
is reached through our purification of experience by the intellec- 
tual act of abstraction. Because our minds are the lowest in 
the hierarchical order of intelligence—that is, because of our 
human deficiency—we are obliged to use this method in order 
to discover the essence of anything we encounter in our experi- 
ence. If, however, our intellect is continually baffled by matter, 
as such, yet by abstracting the essential forms of material things 
it reaches up to a concept of immateriality, up to a rational 
knowledge of God Himself, who is infinitely intelligible for the 
reason that He is pure spirit. “Intelligence, according to St. 
Thomas,” says Pere Rousselot, the brilliant French Scholastic 
philosopher, “is essentially the sense of the real, but it is only 
the sense of the actual because it is the sense of the divine.” 

We do not gain our knowledge by composition. Our idea of 
man, for example, is not gained by photographing, as it were, a 
thousand men in succession upon the same negative, or by adding 
up their attributes and calling the sum “humanity.” A single 
man suffices. From one stone, says St. Thomas, we may know 


1Summa Theologia 1.Q. 50, Oct. 2. 
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all stones; from one triangle, all triangles. The essential stoni- 
ness or triangularity seized upon, as it at once is, the possibility 
of an infinite number of incidental (and accidental) differentia- 
tions in size and weight, in the one case, or of shape in the other, 
will be recognized as not affecting the universal concept im- 
mediately gathered from the single instance. Materiality pro- 
vides, indeed, the possibility of numerical extension (or division) , 
but adds no essential value to the singular once known. 

So far from impoverishment coming from this abstraction of 
the form from the matter in which it is embedded, a new no- 
bility and enrichment is given to whatever is under consideration. 
I pick up a book, and it may be badly written and badly printed; 
but from that one book my mind is able to conceive of an ideal 
book, one more splendid than any that has actually been 
produced. 

Let me give an example of this in poetry. Blake had no 
doubt seen a tiger in a zoo; the sight of one tiger was enough; 
and from his sense knowledge of that particular tiger, he goes 
on to develop a concept of an ideal tiger. And in this poem, so 
far from going away from reality, he comes to grips with it, 
reaching (we feel) the very essence of tigerishness. 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 


On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


We are now very far away from the zoo, and have come to 
“distant deeps or skies”; but we have come to the burning in- 
tensity of our vision because of what Blake saw in the zoo. His 
imagination is aflame with a tiger that is more real, because of 
its ideality, than the actual animal could be. Obviously no tiger 
could even begin to know itself (or anything else) in this fashion. 

If the poet is most effective when dealing with the concrete, 
it is in order to bring home to us through his definite images the 
suggestion that whatever he sees is a hint of something else. As 
Thompson said, 

“Thou canst not move a flower 
Without troubling of a star.” 
Though the poet’s sensual sensitiveness is more intense than that 
of ordinary men, it is only that he may translate his perception 
of physical beauty into a symbol of the beauty that is absolute. 
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He discovers a universal significance missed by duller eyes. So 
Thompson’s insight perceived that: 

“One grass-blade in its veins 

Wisdom’s whole flood contains.” 
So Tennyson ponders over the flower from the crannied wall, 
trying to find the universal secret. So Alice Meynell, writing 
her sonnet “To a Daisy,” says: 


“Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide 
Like all created things, secrets from me;” 


but writes at all only because she knows that the mystery which 
it conceals is the mystery to which it points: 
“What will it be to look 
From God’s side even of such a simple thing?” 

I have touched upon this general idea of form in order to pre- 
pare the way to a consideration of the question of form in poetry. 
Here, as elsewhere, form and substance are united, and together 
make up the poem; yet they are distinct, and so can be consid- 
ered separately. 

The substance of poetry, like other substances, cannot be said 
to exist apart from the form. At least we cannot imagine such 
a separate existence. There is no inchoate poetry; it becomes 
poetry by virtue of its form. Just as the creative finger of God 
at the beginning of time brought the universe from inert matter, 
that was without form, and void, so, too, does the poet create 
from a somewhat analogous inert potentiality. This, which might 
be anything, is poetically nothing until it has been united to form. 

The form of poetry, therefore, is nothing else than the logic 
of its expression. There is, the poet perceives, an infallibly right 
way of writing his poem, if he could only find it. He knows that 
the laws of art are real laws, even if he finds it hard to formu- 
late them; for in addition to the broad general principles which, 
because they have been heard so often, may strike us as unprofit- 
able, there are laws which can never be exactly stated, but which 
we neverthless perceive to exist, governing each individual work 
of art. Each poem, since it is concerned with a unique experi- 
ence, should have its unique form, and to discover that is an 
immensely difficult business, or would seem so. 

Pattern is dictated by the necessity of the case. It is essential 
to art because it imposes unity upon all the separate elements 
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in the created thing. It is also the vehicle by which the experi- 
ence is conveyed (in so far as it is conveyed) from the soul of 
the poet to the soul of his reader. Above all, the technique of 
the poem, like the matter of the poem, should transcend itself, 
to the extent of hinting at some further, if impossible, perfection. 

We must guard ourselves against a certain danger: though 
our intellectual concepts of form and matter are indeed distinct, 
yet form and matter are united in the poem, and neither must 
be emphasized to the neglect of the other. If we disregard form, 
we achieve no art; but if we attach too little importance to what 
we have to express and concentrate too narrowly upon the way 
of expressing it, art immediately degenerates into preciosity and 
becomes barren. These two essential elements therefore have 
to be kept in perfect harmony; and “Therein,” writes Maritain ” 
“lies its trueness. It must in some sort be steeped in logic: not 
in the pseudo-logic of bare ideas, but in the veritable logic, the 
logic of the living structure, of nature’s inmost geometry.” 

This is why technique must never be considered as a polish 
or veneer, but must spring from the nature of the case, and be 
dictated by infallible law. The virtual impossibility of fully 
discovering the laws of art, and the difficulty of applying them 


‘when discovered, account for the fact that there is no such thing 


as a perfect work of art. Our honor as artists is fully preserved, 
however, when we have done our best to conform to the dimly 
recognized necessities of the work we happen to have under our 
hand, in relation to the law we have perceived. We are bound 
to strive for perfection, even though we are aware that we shall 
never attain it. For “every poem,” as Lascelles Abercrombie has 
said, “is an ideal version of the world we most profoundly de- 
sire; and that by virtue of its form.” 

But the student may say, “That’s all very well, but I still don’t 
see why you have to have things like metre, and rhyme and 
stanza in poetry. Why can’t you say the same things in prose? 
It is the special and characteristic form of poetry that is my chief 
difficulty.” I must try to answer that question, though I shall 
not be able to do so fully here. There are chapters that follow 
this that deal with the matters you mention, and in these I try 
to give you some idea of why a poet employs metre instead of 


* Philosophy of Art, by Jacques Maritain; translated by the Reverend 
John O’Connor. Pp. 76-7. 
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prose, and why he uses varieties of metre; the reason for rhyme; 
and the dependence of the poem upon its pattern. But a prelim- 
inary answer must be attempted at this point. 

Well, first we must remember that poetry is not itself the de- 
vices we now have under discussion; but it is also true, that we 
can hardly think of poetry apart from those devices. While 
prose may have, and very often does have, some poetical quality, 
we feel that when that quality becomes strongly marked, prose 
will hardly suffice to give it expression. We might almost make 
a rule: if a thing can be adequately said in prose, say it in prose; 
only use verse if prose will not do. 

Now the various elements in versification help to remove that 
intense sort of thought and feeling which we call poetry from 
the realm of that dull work-a-day world to which prose rightly 
belongs; or, in other words, it helps to distinguish poetry from 
the prosaic. Here we must note a danger. Many people sup- 
pose that poetry is to be achieved merely by the use of its me- 
dium, that the form of poetry is itself poetical, which it is not. 
The form should be used only when the matter demands it. If 
the matter does not demand it, then it will remain prosaic how- 
ever skillful the versification may be. 

But the poet does not use poetic form merely in order to re- 
move himself from the humdrum associations of ordinary speech. 
He uses it in order to get the elevation and intensity his subject 
matter requires. Because his thought and feeling have become 
crystalized, a definite pattern is called for. A diamond is found 
in a rough state and has to be cut before all its beauty is visible. 
But it is not cut into an arbitrary pattern, nor could it be cut 
into an arbitrary pattern. All that is done by the cutter is that 
he removes redundant matter. He has to cut away as little as 
possible—for naturally he wants the stone to be as large as 
possible. His main idea in cutting is to give to the diamond its 
utmost possibility for sparkling. But the sparkling is in the 
diamond, not in the cutter. The cutter does not confer sparkling 
upon it, but works with one end in view—to give to the diamond 
its utmost value as a diamond, by revealing the beauty some- 
what concealed by an unfinished surface. 

We might call the poet’s material the rough diamond; the 
poet’s technique can be compared to the process of cutting. It 
must conform to the diamond, and has nothing artificial about 
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it, since its object is the liberation of the poetic material, the 
allowing of it to sparkle. 

I want you to see clearly that there is nothing artificial about 
the poet’s art. It is true, of course, that certain poets have 
tended towards the artificial, which really means that the poets 
in question have tried to impose an arbitrary pattern upon their 
material, a pattern that was not natural to it. But such poets, 
however ingenious, are bad poets, misdirecting their skill. You 
might say that they are like a cutter who tried to treat a dia- 
mond as a cameo. Supposing that could be done, which I think 
is hardly possible in view of the fact that a diamond is the 
hardest of all substances, the diamond would be spoiled. It 
could not possibly be so beautiful in the shape of a girl’s head 
as it is when shaped to facets. 

But the subject matter of poetry can, unfortunately, have 
an inappropriate form imposed upon it, for it is the most mal- 
leable of things in appearance. Such forms make bad poems, 
however intricately designed; in fact, the more intricate they 
are, the worse they are, if an intricate form is not what is called 
for. We can always condone unpretentious clumsiness much 
more easily than misapplied ingenuity of technique. 

The forms given to many poems are quite the wrong ones, but 
such poems, being quickly perceived to be worthless, need not 
detain us. Even the best of poets cannot always be at the 
height of his inspiration; and nobody, I imagine, has ever written 
a poem with which he was completely satisfied. The hand of the 
most accomplished artist will slip slightly at times. Moreover, 
some of the most accomplished artists have shown bad judgment 
in their selection of subject matter. For example, I should say 
that Pope’s “Essay on Man” is not poetry at all. It is paste 
that looks very like a diamond. We all know that it often 
takes an expert to tell the difference between the two. But all 
these incidental failures to achieve perfection do not invalidate 
the truth that the form depends upon the nature of the substance, 
and that form is absolutely necessary to the substance, since sub- 
stance cannot have any real existence apart from form. 

The basis of poetic utterance is, of course, metre. But it is 
quite likely as T. S. Eliot and I. A. Richards suggest that that 
hum or roar of modern city traffic, instead of the sound of 
horses’ hoofs, has already done much to alter our perception of 
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rhythm. Nothing, however, can destroy it, for rhythm is in 
nature itself. So long as we see the cyclic return of the seasons, 
or watch the roll of the sea, or hear winds in the woods at night, 
or birds at dawn, our sense of rhythm will remain. 

But there is a larger rhythm to be noted in poetry. Each line 
of the poem will have a definite metre, but that metre, in ac- 
complished hands, will not have rigid metrical regularity (which 
would soon become intolerable) but will have a continually vary- 
ing rhythm, which yet will correspond to the larger rhythm, 
which we may call the pattern of the poem. 

Rhyme gives the poet an opportunity for a definiteness of 
structure, not only because he can use it for the making of 
couplets or stanzas, but because these couplets or stanzas them- 
selves can be utilized to indicate more firmly the plan of the 
poem taken as a whole. 

This is not so easily done in blank-verse, which is liable to get 
structurally out of hand. The poet who uses it (and this is to 
a lesser degree true of couplets) has to exert himself to stamp 
what we may call intellectual form upon his work, since he lacks 
some of the advantages of instrumental form possessed by 
those who use rhyme, with all the varieties of pattern made 
possible by it. 

The most triumphant instance of intellectual form is to be 
found in Dante’s Divina Commedia, the most complicated of all 
poems, and yet the most exquisitely balanced of all poems. 
Dante had in addition a rhyme pattern (which was part of his 
instrumental pattern), that of terza rima; but this had also an 
intellectual intention, its three in one and one in three being a 
rhythmical insistence upon the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Milton had no such aid in Paradise Lost. Its architectural 
design is imposed upon it solely by the poet’s powerful intellect. 
And its instrumental form is given to it by his unparalled com- 
mand of all the resources of blank-verse. 

Dryden, however, with his hard, bright mind, was not satisfied 
even with Milton’s blank-verse, for the rhythm characteristic of 
his age was that found in heroic couplets. He therefore rewrote 
a part of Paradise Lost, so as to make it more palatable to the 
taste of his contemporaries, with this appalling result. Where 
Milton had made Moloch say: 
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My sentence is for open war; of wiles, 
More unexpert, I boast not: let them those 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now; 


Dryden rewrites it: 


My sentence is for war; that open too: 

Unskilled in stratagems, plain force I know. 
Treaties are vain to losers; nor would we, 
Should heav’n grant peace, submit to sovereignty. 


That is as bad as Bentley’s revision of the lovely dying-away 
close of Paradise Lost, which, like other critics of the eighteenth 
century (including Addison), he deprecated: 


They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 


is “improved” into: 


Then hand in hand with social steps their way 
Through Eden took, with heav’nly comfort cheered. 


These horrible examples will serve to show that it is impossible 
to tamper with the pattern, or the movement, or the order of 
words, of great poetry without spoiling it. 

With apologies for what I am doing, let me offer another il- 
lustration or two. Let us see how the opening of Shakespeare’s 
sonnet would be without metre and rhyme. Instead of —— 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 


I shall change as little as possible, and not change the sense 
at all: 

Let me not to the marriage of faithful minds 

Admit obstacles. Love is not love 

Which alters when it finds alteration 

Or bends to remove with the remover. 


But is the meaning there now? It is not, because in what 
Shakespeare wrote, as in all poetry, the meaning is heightened, 
and given an additional significance by the poetic form. 

I have often had the fancy that Gray (who took seven years 
to complete his Elegy) first cast the opening in heroic couplets. 
But the subject matter would not have had the appropriate form 
if, instead of using quatrains, he had written: 
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The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The plowman homeward ro his weary way, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

I have changed, you will notice, very little, for I have merely 
transposed a couple of lines; and the meaning is left intact. But 
the meaning of the poem, in so far as it is blended with the pat- 
tern, is completely changed, for the meaning demands the slow, 
stately movement with which we are familiar. 

It would be just as ruinous if we recast it as blank verse 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
Everybody will at once miss what rhyme has contributed to 
the pattern. 

I think that in the same way everybody will notice how 
the stanza pattern of In Memoriam is essential to its meaning, 
though it is only a slight modification of the familiar iambic 
tetrameter quatrain. Yet how completely that slight modifica- 
tion changes the whole character of the poem 

If, instead of what Tennyson wrote: 

Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden through the budded quicks, 
O tell me where the senses mix, 
O tell me where the passions meet; 
we put it down as: 


Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden through the budded quicks, 
O tell me where the passions meet, 
O tell me where the senses mix; 
we still have the thought; and yet we do not have it, because 
the thought is part and parcel of the pattern that conveys it. 
As a matter of fact, it is very difficult to find a stanza such as 
the one I have just quoted, which can be tampered with like 
that and still make sense; so closely is the form of In Memoriam 
fused with its content. 
That is its justification; that is the justification of all first-rate 
poetry, that you simply cannot put it in any other way. 
For poetry is indissoluble from its form. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. . 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING MATERIAL 


The use of periodical literature as supplementary reading is so 
widespread and its value so well recognized that it is unnecessary 
to more than mention it. The introduction of current topics into 
the school curriculum makes it more interesting to children and 
helps them to adjust themselves to the demands of modern life. 
For this purpose it is generally agreed that periodicals of the 
right sort afford the best means. 

The question, What are the right kinds of periodicals for our 
schools? now arises. If one is looking for facts alone, he has a 
wide range of choice. But are we looking merely for facts? Is 
the aim of education to be merely the implanting of facts in the 
mind of the child, or is it to include the building up of good ideals 
and attitudes together with other desirable character traits? No 
one will deny that education must include the inculcation of high 
ideals and the development of desirable character traits, but many 
do not fully live up to this belief. This is shown by lack of care 
in the selection of material or by lack of encouragement in the 
use of the best material for supplementary reading. 

The daily newspaper has been suggested. It is thought that 
it will serve to prepare the pupils for meeting the situations of 
life. The newspapers, especially those of our larger cities, un- 
doubtedly contain much “news” but not of a kind that will 
especially recommend it to the schools for the “useful” knowl- 
edge it imparts, and certainly not for the development of ideals. 
At best it might be used in high school classes under the super- 
vision of a trained teacher, but even here it is hardly com- 
parable in value with the weekly news review. Too much space 
is devoted by the newspapers to items of a sensational character 
and much too little space to facts that are really worth-while. 

The weekly news reviews and digests are better for supple- 
mentary reading material than the daily newspapers. In them 
we find facts of more or less importance, but the facts are not 
always presented in a way that will help in the construction of 
high ideals. A weekly paper to be of greatest value in schools 
should be prepared specifically for school children and should 
contain, in addition to news items, carefully selected stories, 
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puzzles and contests. All of which, if rightly presented, have a 
distinct value in education. 

Among the undesirable qualities most frequently occurring in 
reading material are “over-maturity,” “too difficult” and “mo- 
notonous.” These defects must, of course, be avoided, both in 
supplementary material and in basic texts. In several studies 
of children’s reading interests a lack of interest in informational 
material has been found. Uhl* attributes this lack of interest 
to the fact that most of the informational material was written 
for adults rather than for children. He found that “newer types 
of information material prove very successful and provide con- 
tent which has ample social justification.” The self-adminis- 
tering tests which are used by some weekly school papers should 
prove very valuable for stimulating interest in informational 
material. 

A study of children’s interests in spiritual reading by Sister 
Mary Eugenia Kealy ? contains much of value on this point. 

The question, Does the child’s reading greatly influence his 
character? has been raised. Lacking data of carefully controlled 
experiments, one can only call attention to some of the various 
mental mechanisms involved in character formation. Let us con- 
sider three of these, and, with them before us, the possible effects 
of reading on character are easily seen. 


IDENTIFICATION 


Identification is a psychological mechanism which enters into 
the life of every individual. It is shown in the tendency to 
identify ourselves as closely as possible with people whose qual- 
ities we admire and wish to possess. Identification helps us to 
overcome our difficulties by borrowing strength from our con- 
ception of the ideal. Frequently this process is unconscious, and 
we do not realize that we are using it to overcome our weaknesses 
and mask our deficiencies. The process can be easily observed 
when one reads a book that holds the interest. Our interest is 


Uhl, W. L.: “Scientific Determination of the Content of the Elementary 
School Course in Reading.” Univ. Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences 
and History, 1921. 

*“An Empirical Study of Children’s Interests in Spiritual Reading,” by 
Sister Mary Eugenia Kealy, I.H.M., Ph.D. Catholic University Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, vol. 5, Cath. Educ. Press, Washington, D. C. 
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held and we become absorbed in the book because, consciously 
or unconsciously, one of the characters or situations in the book 
illustrates our self-ideal. 

In his earliest years the child’s ideal is his parents. He strives 
to identify himself with them and he idealizes them. Upon going 
to school the teacher often becomes an object for identification. 
An outstanding person, whom the child has probably never seen 
but of whose activities he has heard or read, may become his 
ideal. I have watched many boys striving to imitate and iden- 
tify themselves with their favorite baseball player. The child, 
and to a much greater extent the adolescent, is prone to pattern 
his ideals on characters found in literature, especially fiction. 
His own vague and often unrecognized longings frequently find 
expression in the characters of the book. 

Identification is a useful mechanism. It adds interest to life 
and, by stimulating us to try harder and harder, brings out and 
develops abilities that would otherwise be lost through disuse. 


COMPENSATION AND SUBLIMATION 


Everyone must meet with disappointments and the thwarting 
of their impulses and desires many times during life. When this 
occurs the individual must seek some new outlet, something to 
take the place of the thing lost. If the new activity or thing 
is on the same plane as the one lost, the process is known as 
compensation; if on a higher plane, as sublimation. 

Whether a person will compensate or sublimate his impulses 
and desires depends, in part at least, upon his knowledge and 
ideals. If his ideals are of a low cultural or moral order, he 
will turn to an activity no better or little better than the one 
lost. If, on the other hand, his ideals are of a higher order than 
the thing lost, he will strive all the more to attain them. The 
disappointment will have served as a sort of motivating agent 
to higher things. 

Religion furnishes the best outlet for sublimation, but if a 
person does not possess religious ideals or adequate knowledge 
he cannot, of course, use it. 

Identification, compensation and sublimation, all useful psy- 
chological mechanisms, require ideals and knowledge. These 
ideals may be worth-while or the opposite. They may be good 
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or bad. That they are often formed by the child from the knowl- 
edge he obtains through reading there can be little doubt. To 
what extent this is so the author and one of his students hope 
to show, from experimental data, in the near future. 

It is certainly the duty of teachers to endeavor to give their 
pupils the very best and noblest ideals. Among the many ways 
in which this can be accomplished the wise selection of reading 
material and generous encouragement to make the best use of 
it is by no means the least important. 

J. Epwarp RavutH. 


The Catholic University of America. 


ARITHMETIC IN THE PRIMARY GRADES * 


The question of the grade in which arithmetic should be begun 
is one of the many perplexing problems in the teaching of arith- 
metic. An examination of courses of study, programs, textbooks, 
and time allotments for the primary grades discloses a tremen- 
dous variation in current practice. Opinions are sharply divided. 
Factual evidence is scanty and the little that exists is ambiguous. 
From the existing confusion on the subject, however, it does ap- 
pear that certain principles are involved which cannot be very 
well disputed. 

The merits of the several plans of introducing arithmetic may 
be better appreciated from a brief survey of existing practices. 
A few courses of study may be noted incidentally as indicating 
the variations between school systems. One course of study 
provides for the following number work in the first grade: 


1. Counting by units to 50. 

2. Arabic numeration and notation to 50. 

3. Addition combinations involving sums not greater than 5. No zero 
combinations. 

4. Subtraction combinations. Minuends to 5. 

5. Comparison and measurement; larger, smaller, ete. 

6. Oral problems. 


The vagueness of this outline must be a great source of con- 
fusion if teachers are depending upon it for guidance. However, 
it is cited here only to illustrate the number activities specified 
for the first grade. Another course of study mentions the fol- 
lowing work for the first grade. 


Oral: 
1. Counting with objects to 10. Counting without objects to 50. 
2. Reading numbers 1 to 50. 
3. Addition: adding 1 to numbers from 1 to 9; 
adding 2 to numbers from 2 to 8. 
Both with and without objects. 
4. Measurements: indefinite and definite units; quart, pint, cent, 
nickel, dime, etc. 

Written: 

1. Writing numbers to 20. 

2. Addition combinations learned orally. 


+ This is the second of a series of articles on the teaching of Arithmetic. 
The first was published in the December issue of the CarHotic EpucaTIoNAL 
Review. The third will appear in the February issue. 
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It is hardly to be presumed that either of these outlines is 
intended to be more than a general guide to teachers in the first 
grade, but striking features of both of them are the moderate 
amount of number work which is presumed and the nature of 
the development of number ideas which they assume. Many 
other courses might be cited. Nearly everyone recognizes the 
fact, however, that there are tremendous variations in the scope 
of the number work assigned to the first two or three grades. 

Some courses of study provide no number work of any kind 
in the first grade. Some provide none in the second. A survey 
of current practices is secured by means of the time allotments 
in various cities throughout the country. Ayer (10) found that 
the average time allotment for arithmetic in the first grade in 
forty-nine cities was sixty-four minutes. From a comparison of 
this amount with the time devoted to such subjects as history, 
language, reading, drawing, and music, it seems as though arith- 
metic occupied a minor role. But the average does not disclose 
the variation. In seventeen of the forty-nine cities no time at 
all was given to arithmetic in the first grade. In the remaining 
thirty-two cities, the average time devoted to this subject was 
ninety-six minutes, that is, about twenty minutes a day. Mann 
(3) found an average of sixty-seven minutes recommended by 
fifteen states. The median time for 444 cities was eighty minutes. 
West, Greene, and Brownell (8), in the recent Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, recommended from 
fifteen to twenty minutes per day for arithmetic in the first grade 
and from twenty-five to thirty minutes a day in the second grade. 
The following summary of some of Mann’s data (3) indicates 
the diminishing emphasis on arithmetic in the first grade in re- 
cent years. 

Averace Time Given To ARITHMETIC IN THE First GRADE 


Number of Per cent of total 
Year cities Average time time of grade 
eee 6 161 122 
444 80 59 


It is clear that arithmetic occupies a much less prominent place 
in the first grade at the present time than it did twenty and thirty 
years ago. The changes that have occurred in that period are 
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well known. Whether the increase in time and in percentage of 
total time from 1914 to 1926 represents a distinct tendency or 
is due merely to the small number of cities in the census of 1914 
cannot be decided. The recommendation of the Committee of 
the Twenty-ninth Yearbook of seventy-five to one hundred min- 
utes per week is an increase over the average time spent on arith- 
metic in the first grade of most cities. That there is ample jus- 
tification for such an increase is apparent from the considerations 
adduced in this review. 

More detailed information regarding the practice in some cities 
is shown in Table 1. The table indicates that, although several 
of these cities do not specify any time to be given to arithmetic 
in the first grade, they do make some provision for teaching its 
elements. The work consists largely of reading and writing num- 
bers, of counting by units and by tens, and of some miscellaneous 
activities peculiar to the arithmetic course of individual cities. 
Practically no number combinations in the fundamental proc- 
esses are taught except in two of the six cities. 

Texts in arithmetic usually provide a teacher’s manual for 
use in the grades in which the pupils do not have a textbook. 
These manuals, as a rule, are so arranged that the teaching of 
number work can be adapted to the course of study that is 
followed. 


Taste 1—Arithmetic Instruction Provided in Grade 1 as Indicated in Siz 
Courses of Study. 


(West, Greene, Brownell, 8, page 109) 


Specific items of knowledge and skill 
City and year of Time allotment in Counting Combinations 
up to up to 1 2 5 10 | Add. | Subt. 
to | to to | to 

1926....| None: incidental 25 25 100 | 20 | 100 0 0 
Berkeley, Cal., 1923..... None: incidental 132 132 132 | 20 | 100 0 0 
Baltimore, Md., 1926....| No statement 99 99 | 100| 0 | 100| 100| 54 | 30 
Denver, Col., 1926...... None: incidental 100 100 100 ? 0 | 100 0 0 
i ia, Pa., 1925..| No statement 100 100 100 0 | 100/| 100| 36 36 
Dallas, Texas, 1924..... No statement 200 100 0 0 | 100 0 0 


Committees have advocated certain practices, but the extent 
to which these recommendations have been followed cannot be 
judged. In 1926, a committee of the Department of Superin- 
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tendence of the National Education Association reported as 
follows: 

“When should formal arithmetic begin? The term ‘formal 
arithmetic,’ as here defined, means formal drill work and a def- 
inite attempt to teach for automatic reproduction the number 
combinations in the fundamental process, such as simple frac- 
tions. Since the purpose of drill is to fix by repetition something 
previously comprehended, it is evident that drill should follow, 
not precede adequate experience and understanding. Moreover, 
there should be on the part of the child before he begins formal 
repetition a real feeling of need and clear vision of use and appli- 
cation—in short, there should be complete motivation. The psy- 
chology of interest is so well established by scientific evidence 
that this statement should go unchallenged.” (9, p. 37.) 


It may be remarked that the last statement cannot go unchal- 
lenged by any means. The obvious implications of the statement 
are that interest should dictate the content of instruction and 
that the only motivation that is available is that arising from 
a consciousness of use and need. The real significance of the 
so-called doctrine of interest is that need and interest should be 
cultivated by the teacher, not that we must await their spon- 
taneous appearance and in the meantime, sit idly by and teach 
nothing. Interests are far from being the only or even the main 
criterion of what should be taught or when to teach it. As far 
as “clear vision of use and application” are concerned, the school 
would have to wait a long time for these to demand that arith- 
metic be taught. Interests must be developed for the most part. 
If natural desires and spontaneous needs are the main criteria, 
there is ample reason for teaching arithmetic in the first grade, 
for children have a use for numbers and their activities indicate 
an interest which should be developed and encouraged in every 
way. 

In reviewing some of the recommendations of the Third Year- 
book, the Fourth Yearbook of the National Education Associa- 
tion became somewhat more positive in its opinion that the teach- 
ing of arithmetic be deferred, as the following statement will 
indicate: 

“While the available data relative to the question, when shall 
formal arithmetic begin, are incomplete, they point to the desira- 


bility of more careful attention to reading ability and the entire 
omission of formal number work, except for counting, from the 
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first grade. In other words, from the small amount of available 
data, one would draw the tentative conclusion that the time usu- 
ally spent on formal number work in the first grade, might, per- 
haps, better be spent in developing comprehension—ability in 
silent reading, and an experience basis for number work. The 
inference is that with this ability developed, children who do not 
begin formal arithmetic until sometime in the second or at the 
beginning of the third grade will at the end of the third grade 
not be handicapped in competition with children who have had 
— Oe regularly during the first and second grades.” (4, 
pp. 174-5. 


This opinion is based largely on an interpretation of the results 
of a study by Taylor (6) which is reviewed in a later connection 
in this article. It may be remarked, however, that the postpone- 
ment of formal instruction in arithmetic to the beginning of the 
third grade is a somewhat more radical recommendation than 
that advanced by the committee in charge of the preceding Year- 
book. Much of the force of the position taken on this point is 
reduced by the following statement that is offered by the com- 
mittee as a guide in revising the arithmetic curriculum: 

“Formal number work as such is not recommended for kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2.—This does not mean, however, that 
no provision is made for number experiences for these grades. 
Young children are interested in numbers just as they are inter- 
ested in language. They get number concepts through their 
everyday experiences. The number work of these grades has for 
its major purpose that of developing number concepts through 
broadening and enriching of the experience of children. Meas- 
uring, weighing, counting, buying, and experiences in general with 
objects in money, are the ways by which the number ideas are 
developed and made clear and definite. The work of these grades 
should make clear those things which children do normally with 
regard to numbers.” (4, pp. 181-2.) 


In the suggested objectives and processes for emphasis in the 
first grade, the committee makes it clear that no number work 
is to be included. The building up of experiences is emphasized 
and constitutes practically the only assignment of the grade. If 
the previously reviewed studies of the knowledge of numbers 
possessed by children when they enter the first grade mean any- 
thing, the children do possess the experiences which this report 
seems to assume that they lack. 

It is interesting to compare these recommendations with the 
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suggestion of West, Greene, and Brownell (8, p. 114) in the 
Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education te the effect that “the course of study can safely 
assume that number experience is not as foreign to first-grade 
children as it has frequently been thought to be.” Their review 
of some of the facts brought to light by Buckingham and Mac- 
Latchey is concluded with the statement, “When all these facts 
and others like them are assembled, it is clearly absurd to insist 
longer that children entering the first grade have had no number 
experiences, that they have no knowledge of number, and that 
they cannot profit from instruction in number.” (4, 114.) 
While there is a noticeable dearth of support for the contention 
that instruction in arithmetic should be postponed to the third 
grade, or even the second, the argument so far adduced has been 
based on the supposition that all the time of the first grade is 
needed for the teaching of reading and the enlargement of the 
child’s experiences that will fit him for the later study of arith- 
metic. A somewhat different viewpoint and one that has had 
considerable influence is that advanced by Burnham (1). Burn- 
ham wrote this opinion some years ago and evidently had in 
mind a type of instruction which is found today only in the 
most backward schools. Nevertheless, Burnham’s argument is 
occasionally cited at the present time and therefore deserves 


reproduction. 


“Formal instruction in this subject (arithmetic) probably 
should not be begun until the age of eight or ten. Whatever 
arithmetic work is done before this age should be spontaneous 
on the part of the pupil. By postponing the instruction until 
this age it would probably be possible in most cases to do away 
with artificial devices and methods liable to cause arrests or 
interferences of association. The work at first should be simple 
and concrete, and difficult processes should be postponed until a 
later period. Processes involving logic should not be given until 
the pupil has acquired a rich store of concrete experience. Special 
care should be taken in the case of nervous children that no tasks 
or methods employed should be the occasion of worry or of the 
development of neuroses like chorea. Special attention should 
be given in general to the secondary effects of instruction impor- 
tant from the point of view of mental hygiene.” 


Without doubt, much of the present confusion may be attrib- 
uted to solemn nonsense such as this. 
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An occasional experimental study has devoted some attention 
to this problem. One direct study is that by Taylor (6) which 
has been liberally used by those who would defer the teaching 
of arithmetic until the second or third grades. Two first term 
classes of first grade pupils were taught no arithmetic except 
counting. The extra time was devoted to reading. These classes 
began arithmetic when they entered the second grade. Taylor 
reports that these classes completed the first grade work in arith- 
metic in the first twenty weeks of the second grade and the 
regular assignment for the second grade by the time they reached 
the end of that grade. The reason for postponing the arithmetic 
to the second year is that the teaching of both arithmetic and 
reading in the first grade leads to overburdening the children. 
The success of the experiment was judged from the improvement 
in quality and quantity of the reading while the arithmetic prog- 
ress of the pupils apparently suffered no harm. The conclusions 
reached by Taylor are as follows: 


“Tt is thus shown that the classes which omitted number work 
during the first year of school not only held their own against 
those that had number, but actually outstripped their compet- 
itors. Hence it is hard to escape the conclusion that the time 
now given to arithmetic in the first year is worse than wasted; 
for when that time was devoted to English in P.S. 16, the children 
were able to read about three times as much matter as classes 
of the same grade where arithmetic was studied. At the same 
time, there was no loss of arithmetical ability, since the children 
were easily able to make up during the second year the little 
arithmetic they had missed during the first year.” (6, p. 93.) 


It is obvious that this conclusion is not the only one that may 
be derived from such data as Taylor presents. It would be 
equally correct to suggest that the teaching of arithmetic in the 
first grade was of such a nature that the children learned nothing 
from it. To omit such teaching was apparently a positive advan- 
tage to the children. But that this indicates that arithmetic 
should be introduced only in the second grade is another matter 
which this experiment does not prove. Nevertheless, considerable 
importance has been credited to Taylor’s work, and it is decidedly 
a better approach to the problem than some of the opinions that 
were advanced ten years later. 

Washburne’s committee, which reported its findings in the 
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Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (7, pp. 641-670), endeavored to ascertain the min- 
imal mental age necessary to learn some of the elements of arith- 
metic. The following results are pertinent to the present 
discussion: 
Topic Minimal Mental-Age Level 
Addition facts ; 


6 yr. 5 mo. 
7 yr. 4 mo. 
Subtraction facts 
7 yr. 0 mo. 
8 yr. 3 mo. 


Since the minimal mental age necessary to learn the easier 
addition facts is within the range of the first grade, it is clear 
that the average first grade pupil possesses the mental ability 
required to learn such number facts. Some of the subtraction 
facts will fall within the same range but not all of the easier ones. 

Washburne’s data indicate what is happening at the present 
time. It is reasonable to suppose that improved methods of 
instruction will permit the learning of the primary number facts 
by lower levels of ability than is now the case. There seems 
to be considerable conflict between these results and some of 
those reported by Buckingham and MacLatchy and by Woody 
who found that many children before entering the first grade 
knew the easier addition facts. Woody’s data indicate quite 
definitely that a substantial amount of arithmetical information 
can be assimilated by first grade pupils. Perhaps the solution 
of the apparent contradiction lies in the fact that Washburne’s 
tests were written whereas those of the other studies were oral. 
In any event, such a technique as that employed by Washburne 
is a more effective method of solving the problem than any other 
so far reported. 

It is, of course, necessary to distinguish between formal and 
informal instruction in arithmetic when discussing the question 
under consideration. Various meanings are attached to these 
terms. Formal instruction occasionally seems to refer to a rigid . 
system of teaching which adheres tenaciously to a routine with- 
out regard to consequences. Formal instruction need not be so 
inflexible, but the type of teaching which many must have in 
mind when using these terms is a type which is generally con- 
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demned. Informal instruction is the usual type of instruction 
in the primary grades. It is systematic, but not apparently so. 
There are definite objectives to be reached without inflexible 
methods of attaining them. Incidental instruction is certainly 
informal, but informal instruction is not necessarily incidental. 
It has been noted in the review of courses of study that the term 
incidental is used several times. Incidental instruction has been 
deservedly criticized as “accidental” instruction. It is difficult 
to justify incidental instruction in any subject in any grade. 
Even under the most favorable circumstances it must lead to 
the line of least resistance. An even development of the various 
skills and attitudes to be developed is virtually impossible. Gates 
(2) compared the progress of two groups of first grade pupils. 
One of these had modern systematic instruction, while the other 
had what Gates calls opportunistic teaching. It is practically 
identical with incidental teaching as far as anything can be the 
same as such inconstant procedure. In solving simple arithmetic 
problems the group that had systematic instruction gained sig- 
nificantly more in the first grade than the group which was 
taught by the opportunistic method. There was not as much 
difference between the groups at the end of the year in ability 
to perceive numbers, but the existing difference favored the sys- 
tematically taught group. 

There is no valid argument that can justify a hit-or-miss 
method of teaching, and that is all that an incidental method of 
teaching can ever be. As soon as it becomes directed, it ceases 
to be an incidental method. A systematic method may be of 
any degree of formality but there will always be an awareness of 
definite goals to be achieved through guided approaches. It is 
not contended here that the teaching of arithmetic in the first 
grade should be the same kind of teaching activity as is practiced 
in the higher grades but it is insisted that the instruction should 
be arranged for the attainment of definite objectives through a 
development that leads directly to them. In arithmetic, these 
objectives are an elementary knowledge of numbers and their 
relations. 

Several principles may be recognized in the arguments on 
behalf either of omitting arithmetic in the first grades entirely 
or dealing with it in an incidental way. The latter method has 
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already been discussed. The question of including arithmetic or 
excluding it entirely may be reduced to a few fundamental con- 
siderations that are either stated or implied in the arguments 
that have been reviewed. 

One contention is that the time would be more usefully em- 
ployed if devoted to reading. This assumes that the more time 
given a subject, the more efficiently is it learned. This argument 
is of extremely doubtful validity, for it ignores the way the time 
is spent. Taylor’s experiment is cited in support of this claim 
that the time now given to arithmetic could be allotted to read- 
ing without detriment to the former and with considerable gain 
in the latter. But Taylor’s experiment is hardly to be relied 
upon. Such a step as postponing arithmetic should be justified 
by more than a single experiment before it is undertaken. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the interpretation of the results of 
this experiment is not limited to the conclusion that Taylor drew 
from the evidence that he gathered. It is equally possible that 
the pupils who were not taught arithmetic in the first grade were 
able to make up the work that they had missed on account of 
its limited amount and the similarity between it and their out- 
of-school experiences. Taylor worked under the disadvantage of 
having no objective method of measuring the knowledge of 
pupils in reading and arithmetic before and after the period of 
first grade instruction. To base the contention that the teach- 
ing of arithmetic should be postponed on Taylor’s experiment is 
to resort to extremely doubtful evidence. But it is the only 
semblance of an argument, other than opinion, that can be 
brought forward at the present time to support this proposal. 
On the other hand, there are several definite objections to ignor- 
ing arithmetic in the first grade. 

A second argument against arithmetic in the first grade is that 
advanced by Burnham. According to this reasoning, the learn- 
ing of two activities, reading and arithmetic, within the same 
year is likely to cause confusion, with resultant effects on the 
child’s emotional and moral constitution. It would be equally 
plausible to teaching nothing at all in the first grade, for even 
the task of reading imposes a certain strain on the mental ad- 
justments. Neurotic trends are equally liable to appear in minds 
that have nothing to do as in those who have a reasonable 
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activity in which to expend vital energy. There is no evidence 
that the learning of two activities which may be closely related 
if the teaching is of the proper type necessarily possesses any 
deleterious effects that do not arise from the new contacts that 
the school involves. On the other hand, children do develop 
healthy curiosity in regard to numbers and reading. It would 
seem to be the part of wisdom to utilize such interests as they 
arise and not to defer the teaching of a subject on the basis of 
what harm it may do to their emotional habit-reactions. It 
seems far more likely that healthy activity and the exercise of 
abilities are insurance against such ills as may arise from having 
nothing to do but possessing plenty of energy which must in some 
way be expended. Children do possess some knowledge of num- 
bers when they enter the first grade. They are not, therefore, 
coming in contact with material that is wholly unknown to 
them. The task of furthering the development of the number 
concepts is sometimes made more difficult than it actually is by 
presuming theories and characteristics of development that are 
entirely at variance with the facts. It is not so much what 
children learn as how they learn it that determines school ad- 
justment. The source of many maladjustments that occur can- 
not always be attributed to their new environment. Many emo- 
tional upsets and neurotic tendencies have origins in the home 
life of the pupils or in neuropathic dispositions for which the 
school is in no way responsible. Healthy activity and proper 
use of abilities may do much to forestall the development of 
neurotic tendencies that feed upon idleness. 

These two considerations constitute the main force of the 
argument against the beginning of arithmetic in the first grade. 
Neither of them seems to possess a degree of validity that would 
justify its practice. On the other hand, there are several reasons 
in favor of the early teaching of number ideas. The previous 
article in this series showed that average pupils have a consider- 
ably larger stock of number ideas than first grade entrants are 
usually credited with possessing. Apart from all abstruse laws 
of educational psychology, it would appear to be fundamental 
common sense to utilize that knowledge for its own expansion. 
Practically all first grade entrants have some knowledge of 
numbers and their relations, even though it be confined to simple 
counting. Schools find difficulty in teaching first grade children 
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abstract concepts of number. One of the causes of this is the 
fortuitous development of concrete notions of number permitted 
by the neglect given to the development of these experiences. 
As a result the child develops habits which are diametrically 
opposed to the acquisition of anything but concrete notions of 
number and irrelevant aids or crutches are relied upon to supply 
the deficiency that the school has permitted to grow. The 
subsequent difficulty in bridging the famous gap between the 
concrete and the abstract concepts of numbers is therefore a 
creation of the postponement of arithmetic. In the meanwhile, 
the child has a need for numbers and falls into habits of error 
which persist. Of course, the difficulty in developing abstract 
concepts is not due to this factor alone, but this is at least an 
important factor. The widely accepted Law of Readiness re- 
quires instruction when pupils are prepared to profit from it, 
when they need it in their activities. Judged by the knowledge 
and skills possessed by nine-tenths of first grade entrants, there 
is ample readiness for informal but none the less systematic in- 
struction in number work in the first grade. If interest be a 
guiding consideration, the evidence is entirely favorable to such 
a course and wholly opposed to any postponement of arithmetic 
to the second or the third grade. 

With readiness and interest is associated the concept of need. 
Much has been written about the necessity of adapting chil- 
dren’s growth to their needs. Do children have any need of 
arithmetic? From the amount at their command when they © 
enter school, one would infer that they have, but even better 
evidence is available from the uses which children make of 
number ideas in their out-of-school life. The following table 
(Table 2) lists the activities which Smith found among first 


Taste 2.—Relative Frequency of Activities Involving Arithmetic. (Smith, 5) 


Activity Per cent 
Transactions carried on in stores..................600+.000- 30.0 
Reading Roman numerals on the clock..................... 14.0 
Reading Arabic numerals in finding pages in books.......... 13.0 
Dividing food with playmates and pets (fractions).......... 6.0 
Depositing and drawing money from toy banks............. 5.0 
68 
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grade pupils in their out-of-school life. A considerable variety 
of uses is noted, but 75 per cent of the activities relate to trans- 
actions in stores, games involving counting, telling time, and 
reading numbers. The remaining 25 per cent of the activities 
include measuring, using calendars, etc. A reclassification of 
the activities shows the following distribution of uses of arith- 
metic by first grade children outside of school. 


Activity Per cent 
1. Buying and selling in games and stores.................. 40.1 
4. Reading Roman numerals.......................6-.0005: 140 


If this study be any guide, first grade pupils use arithmetic 
of a simple sort to a considerable extent outside of school life. 
Any adherence to the doctrine of need in education was neces- 
sarily required instruction in the first grade corresponding to 
these uses of numbers. It seems as though there is conclusive 
proof that young children do require number in their games and 
other activities and that they know more about number than 
they are usually credited with knowing. These two considera- 
tions are powerful arguments in support of teaching arithmetic 
in the first grade. The data supplied by Smith indicate in a 
general way the kind of activities which will relate the first 
grade learning of pupils to their outside experiences. Such 
activities will furnish a foundation for some of the difficult mat- 
ter that lies just ahead of them. 

Smith tabulated the frequency with which different arith- 
metical operations were employed by children. The following 
table (Table 3) summarizes her results. 


Taste 3.—Relative Frequency of Arithmetical Operations. (Smith, 5) 


Process Per cent 
12.0 
Measurement and 98 
2.0 


| 
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In connection with the needs which children have for number 
and the uses to which it is applied, it may be pointed out that 
failure to teach pupils how to use numbers correctly may lead 
to the development of habits of error which will take a long 
time to eradicate, if, indeed, they are ever entirely overcome. 
Initial errors have a tenacity common to all early impressions. 
If pupils use arithmetic and are left to their own devices, they 
will surely acquire methods of work which are strongly opposed 
to efficient use. The school strives to forestall such habits as 
that of substituting counting for a knowledge of the number 
combinations, guesswork, and the like, but leaving children to 
seek their own methods of performing simple arithmetical opera- 
tions is equivalent to cultivating the very habits which are at 
the root of most of the difficulty. In order, therefore, that the 
child’s use of numbers be directed into habits which will be 
assets to him later, it is vitally important that instruction be 
begun when the child enters the first grade. Any other procedure 
is a flat contradiction of the principles of teaching governing the 
engendering of specific habits. 

It may be needless to repeat that the instruction which the 
first grade should provide must not be highly formalized, but 
it must be definitely arranged for the attainment of specific 
objectives. To permit pupils’ growth in number work to drift 
wherever it will is to erect obstacles to subsequent development. 
The teaching of primary number work is not easy. To neglect it 
because it is difficult is to make it more difficult whenever it is 
finally undertaken. Much depends not on when number work 
is introduced but how it is taught. This is the significant prob- 
lem, and the essence of it is that interferences must not be 
permitted to develop. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF MENTAL HEALTH 


In many public schools a definite attempt is being made to 
fit the school to the child and to provide special education for 
those intellectually handicapped. The need for this, however, 
would seem to be also present in the parochial schools, especially 
in parishes in the poor sections of large cities, where the environ- 
ment is often conducive to anti-social behavior and where the 
children are apt to be inferior intellectually. They are especially 
in need of special education because they are handicapped by 
inferior inheritance, and often by an environment which is not 
conducive to normal growth in childhood. They rate from 70 
to 85 on intelligence tests, and reach the limit of their academic 
achievement at the fifth or sixth grade. They are often reported 
as truants and sometimes are sullen, stubborn and difficult to 
manage in the classroom. Are we adequately handling such chil- 
dren in our parochial schools? Are we fitting them for a life of 
usefulness, and preventing some of them from drifting into a 
life of delinquency and crime? 

It is a foregone conclusion that heredity plays an important 
part in this problem. There are some psychologists who hold 
to a determinism which precludes very much modification 
through environment. Others contend that the whole nervous 
system is amenable to change and that, as yet, there is insuffi- 
cient evidence to prove that heredity is the only explanation for 
aberrations that seem to follow through in a family tree. Some 
believe there is such a thing as social heredity which should be 
considered. An unhappy experience may develop a repressed, 
irritable, peculiar character, and when such an individual mar- 
ries his attitude toward his family is colored by his own person- 
ality. His children soon begin to imitate him and in this way 
“anomalies of personality” are transmitted from one generation 
to the next. Dr. W. A. Thom, a well-known psychiatrist, says, 
“Tf a child uses day-dreams and imaginary companions as a 
means of retreat when unable to make adjustments to a situation, 
there is danger that a type of reaction will be developed in later 
life which will function to his disadvantage.” It seems to be 
the generally accepted theory of psychiatrists that if these devi- 
ations from healthy ways of thinking and feeling could be reached 
early enough there is a possibility of modifiability and adjust- 
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ment to the accepted standards. Such traits as irritability, sus- 
picion, cruelty, jealousy and timidity are crippling to character. 
Very often they result from circumstances in the environment 
and, unless they are overcome, may precipitate the beginnings of 
mental disease. It is in childhood that such habits of conduct 
can be most easily corrected, and for this reason it is the “golden 
period of Mental Hygiene.” 

This same belief has been held by those who have devoted 
their lives to the intellectual training of the child. Our edu- 
cational system has been based on the principle that proper early 
training and practice are the foundation of learning. Those who 
are not extremists think that a child cannot be left to his own 
natural development. He must be trained, for “whenever the 
development of the child is even only relatively left to itself the 
whole mental development has from the start the character of 
a lack of system, imperfection, and inadequacy.” In the past, 
however, this training has not been sufficiently tempered by a 
realization of the potentialities of the child or a conception of 
him as a whole; his intellect has had to fit into prescribed molds 
regardless of his ability to compete with the average child intel- 
lectually or to adjust himself emotionally to his environmental 
setting. The child has been judged by adult standards. “The good 
children are those who make as little trouble as possible for their 
elders.” It is obvious, then, that before early training can pre- 
vent mental abnormalities the adults who are supervising children 
must learn to understand them so they can direct them intelli- 
gently. The training of a teacher, however, is not always con- 
ducive to a thorough appreciation of child life. She has been 
trained to teach a prescribed course, and she has not been given 
“enough insight to identify problems and to work out the treat- 
ment of them.” It is within the power of the teachers to 
divert the day-dreaming type of child so that he will become 
interested in some facts of reality; to praise the timid, “shut-in” 
type so that he will gain some self-confidence; to stimulate the 
indifferent child so that he will develop a desire for activity; 
to give opportunity to the dull child for success, since “continued 
failure is likely to develop an unsocial attitude and to plant the 
seeds perhaps of mental disorder.” Whether she will do these 
things would seem to be dependent on her personality, her atti- 
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tude toward her work and the part she wants to play in the life 
experience of the children under her care. If she is a keen ob- 
server and alert to the intellectual and social implications of the 
facts she can secure about her pupils, then it is possible that 
she will attempt to make some adjustments and to solve some 
of the problems presented. 

If a teacher has to deal with children who rate below 70 on 
psychological tests, she, no doubt, will find it difficult to help 
them make an adjustment in a class with fairly average children. 
They are in need of very special training, and if this cannot be 
provided in a parochial school it ought to be possible to work 
out some plan so that they could be transferred to a public school 
where such training can be given. When we know that 70 per 
cent of our juvenile delinquents and adult criminals come from 
this group of mentally defectives it is a challenge to all educators 
to work out some plan for their early training. 

The group of dull children who are unable to do average work 
in the grades are also in need of special training, but this can 
be provided in the regular grade schools if the program is flexible 
enough to allow for opportunity rooms where such children can 
progress at their own rate and not be forced to compete with 
children of average intelligence. They need project work, manual 
training, physical training and a limited program of academic 
subjects. It is quite necessary for them to enjoy their school 
experience and to be given a sense of accomplishment in what 
they attempt to do. When they are old enough they should be 
advised to go into a trade school, where they can be given more 
exact training in useful occupations. An adjustment made for 
one of these dull children is summarized in the following story 
of Tony, an eleven-year-old Italian boy, who was known to a 
visiting teacher in a public school: 

He was a behavior problem in that he caused disturbance in 
the classroom by poking or hitting his classmates or attempting 
to trip them as they passed through the aisle. He was dull 
(I. Q. 79), had repeated three grades, and was demoted once for 
disorderly conduct and inability to do his work. He was the 
third youngest child in a family of seven. He suffered from 
comparison with an older brother who was his mother’s favorite. 
The father gave him little supervision, leaving the responsibility 
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of his family entirely to his wife. When the visiting teacher 
first became acquainted with the family, the mother was most 
distressed because of the experiences she had had with her 
favorite son. He, too, had had difficulty at school. When he 
left he was not required to pay board or to use any of his earn- 
ings to help the family. The mother was trying to give him a 
chance to make good and hoped for returns in time. However, 
instead of aiding her when he was able, he married without her 
consent and after a year brought his baby home for her to care 
for. She then realized that she had not taught her boy to face 
his own responsibilities. She told the visiting teacher she did 
not intend to spoil Tony in this way and proceeded to nag and 
scold him and encouraged her daughters to bring home any 
adverse reports they heard about him at school. Tony’s two 
younger sisters were his mother’s favorites, and he had no use 
for them. He said, “They tease me and tell tales on me” and 
then added, “I never do that to them because I don’t believe 
in it.” He had one sister in whom he had confidence. She was 
also disliked by the mother, and Tony felt a bond of sympathy 
for her. He said, “I tell her everything.” 

Such an unhappy picture of Tony’s home life gives the back- 
ground on which his emotional reactions were based. He had no 
feeling of security with his family, no sense of being wanted, and 
for this reason it took time and patience to give him confidence 
in the adults he met in school. Progress was slow until he met 
with a teacher who showed interest in him. However, when he 
was promoted and met with one who considered the academic 
work more important than personality development, he again 
caused difficulty. He associated her with the authoritative 
method used by his mother and resented her form of discipline. 

His work was so far below average and his behavior was be- 
coming so uncontrolled that as a treatment measure he was given 
a special program with less emphasis on academic subjects. His 
new teacher had known him in the lower grades and was a bit 
fearful of the experiment. She, however, was agreeably surprised 
at the change in his behavior after he was more secure in the 
room and was given work he was able to do. After having him 
three months she wrote the following: “Tony’s behavior is now 
very satisfactory. He knows and respects a person who gives 
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him a square deal and one who doesn’t pick on him because he 
used to be troublesome. He is a typical Italian—like me and 
I'll like you’—and he is bright enough to know whether you 
really like him.” 

Such a case is a typical example of what can be done with the 
dull child who is not adjusting at home or at school. It is unfair 
to expect him to conform to classroom regulations when he has 
no interest in the work and gains no sense of success from his 
efforts. He needs special treatment before his behavior will 
change, and the school usually must take the initiative in making 
an adjustment for him. The changing of an academic program 
is one of the prime factors in treatment. It is a recognized fact 
that very often those who have no ability for academic work 
can do very good hand work and like the manual taining pro- 
grams better. Some feel that changing of a program “savors of 
— to the problem child,” but, if by so doing we can inter 

est a child in school, is it not worth while? 

In order that the school may be aided in bringing about ad- 
justments for these dull, deprived children, the visiting teacher 
has come into the field of education. It is her function to bring 
about personality adjustments not only for the dull children but 
for those of average intelligence who are emotionally handi- 
capped. She has found, however, that it has been very often 
difficult to make school adjustments for the dull child because no 
definite provision has been made for him in the curriculum. He 
requires a special kind of program fitted to his individual needs. 
He also should have the encouragement, sympathy and emotional 
security that is recommended for the average child. He needs 
it in more generous doses, for he is suffering not only from an 
emotional handicap but from an intellectual one as well. If the 
visiting teacher can inspire his teacher to give him sympathetic 
understanding and to redirect his life so that he will have a 
chance to develop his mental powers to their maximum capacity 
and to function in his social environment so he is happy and 
contented, she will feel her efforts have not been in vain. If 
she can give the parents a better knowledge of the child’s per- 
sonality and arouse a sympathetic understanding on their part 
it is probable that the parent-child relationship will become more 
wholesome and more vital in his life. 
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Those teachers who have dealt with the children who are be- 
havior problems in school know that it is important for some 
one to make definite plans for them. Many of the dull children 
are frequent truants and only remain in school through force 
and fear of consequences. If mental health has contributed 
' anything to the psychology of education, it is the importance of 
individual differences and of the fact that behavior is purposive 
and dynamic. This concept would seem to be as applicable in 
parochial as well as public schools. From studies made there 
are only a few cities in the country where the handicapped chil- 
dren (and by these is meant mentally as well as physically) 
receive any individual attention in the parochial schools. In 
some cities there is close cooperation between the public and 
private agencies, and the parochial schools benefit by this. In 
communities where it is not true, the handicapped children in 
parochial schools are neglected and are not being adequately 
trained for life. Is there any way of fitting our parochial schools 
to the child, or must we continue to emphasize three R’s regard- 
less of the individual needs of the child? 

ANNE V. CULLIGAN. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


APOLOGETICS INSTITUTE TO BE FOUNDED AT THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


An Institute of Apologetics will be established at the Catholic 
University of America, beginning July 10, 1933, and continuing 
until July 29. 

The purpose of the Institute, according to plans now being 
laid, will be the “formation of a body of men equipped not only 
with the required knowledge but also the practical training in 
present-day methods of exposition and appeal.” The aim of the 
courses will be training in exposition rather than refutation and 
defense. 

A brochure outlining the scope of the contemplated Institute 
points out that the field of religious discussion has shifted in the 
present generation. “The old controversies have died,” it is 
stated. “The semblance of Faith at one time preserved outside 
the Catholic Church has in large measure perished. New errors 
and new misunderstandings of the Church, and of her true doc- 
trine on vital questions, daily present themselves. . . . In order 
that the principles and methods needed to meet the trends of 
religious movements now stirring may be brought to the fore- 
ground and given a wider dissemination among the clergy, the 
organization of the Apologetic Institute has been planned.” 

It is explained that the courses will not consist merely of lec- 
tures. It is hoped that “all who determine to come will have a 
knowledge of religious conditions in their respective cities and 
dioceses.” “Opportunity will be afforded them to correlate their 
experiences with that of others, thus giving the equivalent of a 
national survey,” the pamphlet adds. 

Some periods will be given over to discussion and conferences. 
A feature of the Institute will be an exhibit of non-Catholic and 
anti-Catholic literature “from which students can derive much 
information about existing conditions.” 

The Very Rev. F. A. Walsh, of the Catholic University, will 
be the director of the projected Institute. 

Four courses are announced, each of which will consist of one 
period daily. The courses are: (a) An analysis of the attitude 
of the American mind toward the Catholic Church; (b) A study 
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of religious opinions in the United States; (c) Trends of ethical 
opinions in the United States: (d) Practical methods of Apolo- 
getics. 

SISTER LOUISE CUFF, NOTED EDUCATOR, DIES 

In the recent death at Salina, Kansas, of Sister Louise Cuff, an 
outstanding educator and one of the first nuns to attend the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., was lost to 
the nation. 

Sister Louise held master of arts and doctor of philosophy de- 
grees from the Catholic University. In the last ten years she 
spent more than half of her time teaching at that institution 
and at the same time was in charge of the college department at 
Marymount College. 

Sister Louise was one of three sisters who joined the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Concordia about the time the Order was estab- 
lished in Kansas. Requiem Mass at the funeral was celebrated 
by the Most Rev. Francis J. Tief, Bishop of Concordia. 


SECRETARY WILBUR AGAIN OPPOSES FEDERAL SCHOOLS CONTROL 


Declaring that “education is a local responsibility and must be 
so,” Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, in his annual 
report, once more took a stand against the proposal to expand 
government activities in the educational field, as is contemplated 
by advocates of a Department of Education. 

“We have kept the Office of Education largely out of the field 
of administration,” Dr. Wilbur said. “Its primary function is 
the finding out of facts about education and all its various phases 
throughout the States and foreign countries and the dissemina- 
tion of such information in order to help the people in the States 
to establish more efficient school systems.” 

“The Federal Government’s main function,” Dr. Wilbur added, 
“is assistance to the States in improving their own systems and 
not in dominating those systems.” 

Assailing the movement for centralized control over educa- 
tion, Dr. Wilbur said: 

“We can keep democracy safe in the world by making the 
most of our opportunity to build in our schools strong, self-re- 
liant, independent men and women united in sound, small units 

of self-support and self-government. In this era of too rapid 
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growth, of amalgamation, of centralized power, we must fight 
for safety through effective local government and local control. 
It is bad enough to have more people on the payroll than on the 
land without making it worse by overcentralization in Washing- 
ton. So complete is the mastery of the nervous system over our 
bodies that the prick of a knitting needle in one place in the 
upper spinal cord means death. We want no such mastery of 
our central government over the welfare of the people of a 
continent. 

“The American public-school system, local and self-governed, 
is one of the outstanding achievements of democracy. From 
fitful and scattered beginnings it has developed that firm struc- 
ture upon which the stability of our country depends.” 

At one point, in the foreword to his report, Secretary Wilbur 
said: “We have transformed the Office of Education from a semi- 
administrative agency into one of research and service. The 
path of the Federal Government has been steered away from 
dominance in local education.” 


MEETING OF MISSOURI CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


More than 1,100 Catholic educators representing 24 religious 
Orders of teachers in Catholic schools assembled at St. Louis 
University Law School, November 25, for the second an- 
nual meeting of the Missouri Catholic Educational Conference 
which was held under the auspices of the St. Louis University — 
School of Education. 

Delegates were present from the Archdiocese of St. Louis, the 
Dioceses of St. Joseph, Kansas City, Peoria, Belleville, and 
Springfield in Illinois. 

The Very Rev. Robert S. Johnston, S.J., president of St. Louis 
University, in his address of welcome, dealt with the pressing 
problems now troubling Catholic educators, pointed out the ne- 
cessity for occasional relief from teaching so as to be able to 
look at such problems with a true perspective, and indicated how 
the Conference would. send teachers back to their classes filled 
with new courage and inspiration drawn from the talks and dis- 
cussions of leaders in the field. 

The morning session was presided over by Rev. James P. Mur- 
ray, superintendent of parochial schools of the Archdiocese of St. 
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Louis. In the opening address the Rev. Dr. Raphael C. McCar- 
thy, 8.J., Director of the Department of Psychology of St. Louis 
University, discussed the problems of the adolescent, asserting 
that “the difficulties of adolescents are constantly giving rise to 
problems for parents and teachers,” and “are nothing more than 
manifestations of the desire for independence, the desire to break 
away from the type of control exercised during childhood.” 
“Parents and teachers,” he said, “are very liable to make 
egregious blunders in trying to oppose this desire, for there is 
really little hope for success unless the attempt to direct this 
tendency for independence is accompanied by understanding.” 
“The Supervisor Looks at Her Teachers” was the title of a paper 
read by Sister Theodoretta Zaborowski, Community Supervisor 
of the School Sisters of Notre Dame, Mankato, Minn., and in 
her paper she pointed out that supervision is not a matter of 
classroom visitation only but a sort of educational engineering. 

The need for teachers of classical languages to be constantly 
alert and awake to all new movements in their field was stressed 
by William C. Korfmacher, Secretary of the Department of Clas- 
sical Languages, St. Louis University, in his talk, “The Teaching 
of Latin in the High School.” 

“Let it be not so much ‘how much work the child does’ as ‘the 
effort he expends on what he does’ that we evaluate. We must 
not impose useless and too heavy burdens on young children— 
tasks that will, perhaps, keep the child up till after ten o’clock. 
The child must have time to live at home, time for recreational 
reading, time to work on his hobby,” according to Sister Alphonse 
McCabe, O.8.U., of Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, who read a paper entitled “How Much Home Work?” 

Dr. Francis M. Crowley, dean of the School of Education, 
served as chairman for the afternoon meeting, which opened with 
a showing of two educational talking pictures. A number of 
public school teachers and members of the science departments 
of the university attended. 

Mother Margaret Bolton, Religious of the Cenacle, associate 
professor of education, of Fordham University, in a paper en- 
titled “The Awakening Force of Calamities,” pointed out the 
vital weakness in the presentation of doctrinal truth to children 
in Catholic schools and claimed that the Catholic laity are so 
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poorly equipped as to make it impossible for them to be skilful 
leaders in promoting and defending the principles laid down by 
Jesus Christ. 

“The High School Student and the Library” was the topic 
dealt with by Sister Etheldreda Heard, educational directress of 
the Sisters of the Most Precious Blood, Ruma, Illinois. In point- 
ing out the influence of the librarian in the modern high school, 
Sister Etheldreda showed how “necessity has changed the library 
from a storehouse of books ‘where no one but the librarian dared 
to enter’ to the backbone of the school. It reaches all students, 
and thus unifies the school.” 

Dr. Leo B. Fagan, assistant professor of education, St. Louis 
University, in the course of a talk dealing with the relation exist- 
ing between school economy and educational psychology, pointed 
out how the reduction and elimination of pupil failures and re- 
tardation would be an excellent means of reducing expenses in 
view of the reduced income for practically all schools. He dis- 
cussed the seven major causes of pupil failure and retardation 
and showed how the effect of each can be prevented or remedied. 


POPE’S MESSAGE, CATHOLIC DIGNITARIES IN SPECIAL BROADCAST 


A message from Pope Pius XI and addresses by several ecclesi- 
astical leaders of the Catholic Church were features of a special 
Catholic University of American program broadcast, Sunday, 
November 20, over the nation-wide network of the WABC-Co- 
lumbia System. 

The Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
and Chancellor of the University, read the message dispatched 
from Vatican City by the Holy Father. The addresses heard on 
the program, constituting a symposium on present-day problems 
of religion and education, especially as they are related to each 
other, were given by His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, 
Archbishop of Boston; the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis; the Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop 
Coadjutor of San Francisco; the Most Rev. John Gregory Mur- 
ray, Archbishop of St. Paul; and the Right Rev. Monsignor 
James H. Ryan, Rector of the Catholic University of America. 
Archbishop Glennon’s address originated in St. Louis, while the 
remainder of the program originated in Washington, D. C. 
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STATISTICS OF MARIST BROTHERS INSTITUTE 


The Institute of the Marist Brothers is composed of 2,155 
Juniors, 267 Postulants, 446 Novices, 1,866 Brothers with tem- 
porary vows, 3,067 Brothers with perpetual vows, and 1,100 
Brothers with the vow of stability. This gives a total of 2,868 
subjects in training, 6,033 religious with vows, and a grand total 
of 8,901 members. There are 4,439 Brothers actually engaged 
in teaching 134,124 pupils. 

The Institute directs 610 schools and has 48 Juniorates and 22 
Novitiates. Its members live in 676 separate communities 
grouped into 23 Provinces, 1 Vice-Province, and 2 Districts. It 
has spread to all the continents and is established in 40 countries 
and 210 dioceses. It has members of 42 nationalities, including 
all the races of men except the Red. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The approval of the three-year-old Boston College Law School 
as a “Class A” school was recently made by the Council on Legal 
Education of the American Bar Association. . . . The new sci- 
ence recitation hall at Georgetown University was dedicated De- 
cember 8. . . . Brother Lawrence Duffy, former instructor in 
typing at St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas, has been 
granted a patent on a device to promote rhythm and concentra- 
tion in typing. . . . The Institute of International Education has 
just issued the fourth edition of a publication listing fellowships 
and scholarships which are available for foreign study under 
various auspices. . . . St. Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pa., has 
received approval of all its courses leading to the degrees of B.S. 
and A.B., from the State Board of Regents of New York... . 
Dr. Stephen A. Zieman, head of the Department of Chemistry 
and Physics at De Paul University, Chicago, has patented an 
apparatus which permits students individually to perform experi- 
ments dealing with Boyle’s and Charles’ Laws regarding the ex- 
pansion and contraction of gases. . . . Under the title of “The 
Chemical Utilization of Wood,” a handbook presenting a com- 
prehensive picture of the wood by-products industries has been 
released by the National Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
United States Department of Commerce... . . Affiliation of The 
Catholic School Press Association with the International Cath- 
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olic University Student Press Congress was announced in the No- 
vember issue of The Catholic School Editor by J. L. O’Sullivan, 
director of The Catholic School Press Association. . . . Question- 
naires for the Biennial Survey of Catholic Educational Resources 
have been forwarded to all Catholic colleges and schools by the 
Department of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. . . . Last season the Clare Tree Major Children’s Theatre 
Company presented twelve plays for children and appeared in 
more than sixty cities in seven states. During the present season 
the Children’s Theatre is adding Rhode Island and Maryland to 
its territory. . . . The Catholic Action Program sponsored by 
the Social Action Department, N. C. W. C., is this year being 
carried on month by month in ninety-seven Catholic colleges. 
. . . His Excellency M. Paul Claudel, French Ambassador to 
the United States, has given to the Library of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America the Documents Diplomatisques Francais 1871- 
1914, a valuable and important set of French source records deal- 
ing with the World War. . . . The study of Catholic principles 
underlying world affairs is being conducted by an increasing 
number of International Relations Clubs in Catholic colleges. . . . 
The Rev. Thomas J. Smith, 8.J., former president of John Car- 
roll University, has been named acting president of Creighton 
University to relieve the Rev. Patrick J. Mahan, S.J., who will 
spend several months in the south in an effort to regain his health. 
. . . Rev. Mother Aloysius, twice Mother Superior of the Ursu- 
line Convent in Toledo, and a religious for seventy-one years, 
died recently at the age of 90. . . . Students of six Catholic col- 
leges of Northern California and four nursing schools convened 
last month in a two-day session at the University of San Fran- 
cisco to discuss problems confronting the college man and woman. 
... The N.C. W. C. Social Action Department has recently is- 
sued for college and other study groups a series of excellent 
bibliographies on social and economic problems and international 
relations. . . . The Catholic Central Verein of America has ap- 
pointed a committee to study ways and means of providing op- 
portunities for the education and training of young men for 
Catholic leadership. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Whence the “Black Irish” of Jamaica? by Joseph J. Williams, 
S.J. New York: Dial Press, 1932. Pp. 877 
Father Williams, astounded at the blacks of Jamaica with 
Celtic names and a touch of the brogue (if one’s imagination is 
facile), grew interested in the study of Irish immigration or 
transportation to Jamaica and to the West Indies in general. 
He has gathered together excellent materials from printed 
sources like Thurloe’s State Papers, scholarly monographs like 
V. T. Harlow’s History of the Barbados; Frank Pitman’s 
Development of the British West Indies, and older histories of 
the various islands. Unfortunately he has accepted Prender- 
gast’s The Cromwellian Settlement in Ireland (1865) as an un- 
questioned source and has even used Froude and Elliot O’Don- 
nell’s The Irish Abroad. Without being too critical, he has 
brought together considerable material concerning the Irish de- 
portees and kidnapped women and children who were sent under 
Cromwell and his successors to the Barbados, Jamaica, and to 
the Leeward and Windward Isles. As there are no available 
records and as the traditional stories of the number sent into 
“white slavery” in the West Indies are grossly exaggerated, this 
little book is more suggestive than conclusive. The author 
rightly stresses the hardships of indentured servants in the sugar 
islands, but he is hardly fair in describing this status as slavery. 
On the completion of the term of five to seven years, the serv- 
ants could settle as freemen or find their way to the mainland 
colonies. In general the planters preferred English or Scottish 
servants, and did not mind seeing the former Irish servants sail 
for Yankee or Carolina ports. That practically all lost the 
faith is certain. That the majority of the deportees from Ire- 
land were Catholics is not certain. Incidentally it was Henry 
Ireton, son-in-law of Cromwell, and not “a son Henry Cromwell” 
who had a chief hand in the early transportations. And Puri- 
tan Roundheads had no love for the Anglican Royalists of Ire- 
land. Nor were all the cruelly treated soldiers at Drogheda 
Irish Catholics. Nor is it certain that economically the de- 
portees to the islands were worse off than if they remained at 
home. 
Father Williams has brought enough material together from 
a large number of isolated sources to make clear that the Irish 
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element in the islands, and especially in the Barbados and 
Jamaica, was very large even in its percentage of the total popu- 
lation of the islands. He does not commit himself as to whether 
the negroes with Irish patronymics received them from Irish 
planters, a rather common practice, or whether they are of Irish 
descent and blood. The moral dangers of female servants were 
great; but in a country where white women were scarce, they 
were more apt to become wives than mistresses of planters, Rev. 
E. A. D’Alton’s testimony in his History of Ireland notwith- 
standing. Irish writers weep over the transports and indentured- 
servants of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in America 
and glory in the Irish soldiers who went overseas to die in the 
battles of European despots. Yet some of the servants became 
planters and masters, as an occasional soldier became an en- 
nobled Wild Goose in a continental court, not infrequently for 
recruiting a sufficient number of his clan for the military ma- 
chine of a Bourbon or a Hapsburg or a petty Italian dictator. 
It is an interesting volume, and one that can be read with profit. 
RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


The Christian Social Manifesto, by Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., 
Ph.D. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1931, pp. 
xxiv+328. 

Father Husslein has given us in this volume a systematic inter- 
pretation of two of the most significant documents that have 
appeared in the last century, to-wit, the Encyclical, Rerum No- 
varum, by Pope Leo XIII, and the Encyclical, Quadragesimo 
Anno, by Pope Pius XI. Reference is also made to other papal 
pronouncements, such as the letter of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council on Industrial Associations, thus collocating the 
basic sources of the teachings of the Church on the important 
and at present much discussed problem of Social Action. 

The author’s aim, noble in purpose and temperate in exter- 
nalization, is specifically to provide the average reader with a 
safe guide, a directive source-book, indeed a catechism on the 
positive teachings of the Catholic Church on the Social Ques- 
tion. A glance at the titles of the twenty-three chapters of this 
tightly written volume will indicate the care, the completeness 
and the correctness of the contents of this worth-while work. 
Interlocked and sagely interpreted in some of the chapters are 
the salient truths and basic facts of the above-mentioned En- 
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cyclicals. This is a very useful feature and will undoubtedly 
prove an effective means of aiding the readers to grasp the inter- 
relations existing between the great document from the pen of 
Leo XIII and the pertinent statement from the Pontiff now 
happily reigning. 

Classes in Sociology, Study Clubs and other such earnest 
groups will find this volume of no little worth. To them the 
crusade for social justice is not merely an interesting topic but a 
crying need. Father Gillis, the outstanding Paulist radio- 
speaker, warned us of the malignancy of this festering wound of 
modern society when he said in his sermon at Fordham Univer- 
sity on November 26, “Unless steps are taken to remedy present 
social ills, revolution of some sort is imminent. The only ques- 
tion is shall it be a pacific one or shall it be a bloody one?” 
That the change, bound to come, will take the right course will be 
assured if all who think high, who strive honestly, who labor in 
obedience to the laws laid down by Christ, follow the injunctions 
stated and explained in this excellent work of the Dean of the 
School of Sociology of St. Louis University. 

One is pleased to find that Father Husslein has backed up his 
own views and explanations by the quotations the reader finds 
on pages 28, 35, 40, 65, 75, 91, 108, 187, 190, 201, 216 and 226. 
On the other hand, it seems that the author missed a wonderful 
opportunity to correlate with his own views and interpretations 
those of other American Catholic leaders in this field, such as 
Drs. O’Grady, McGowan, Haggerty, Lapp, and that peerless 
power in Catholic Social Action, Dr. John A. Ryan. 

We warmly recommend this volume to all the students of our 
Catholic colleges, to all members of discussion clubs and to all 
others who have the welfare of our country at heart. They will 
find this volume one that will stimulate thought, provoke discus- 
sion and open up new vistas of truth. 

Leo L. McVay. 


St. Augustine (The Odyssey of His Soul), by Karl Adam, trans- 
lated by Dom. Justin McCann. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1932, pp. 65. 

This masterful analysis of the unfolding of the mind of St. 

Augustine and the part played by Divine Grace in that develop- 

ment must be studied to be fully appreciated. In no other way 
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can this, the latest work from the pen of Karl Adam, be ade- 
quately grasped. It is the story of the conversion of the great 
Bishop of Hippo, or as the original title, “die geistige Entwick- 
lung des heiligen Augustinus” indicates, a description of the 
development and growth of his mind into Christianity. In it 
the author, with care, power and insight, has given us a study 
of this outstanding philosopher as an earnest student, a seeker 
of the truth. From this aspect can be seen the value of this 
brochure for Catholic teachers and students. Midst all his 
doubts, temptations and disturbances St. Augustine kept clear 
this one great need, namely, his search for truth. As this, the 
natural food for the mind, disclosed itself to him, he fearlessly 
accepted it despite its cost or the sacrifices it entailed. 

To every American youth who is earnestly seeking to awaken 
the genius within him that he may become a cultured leader, this 
well-translated Odyssey of the Soul of St. Augustine has a worth- 
while message. Leo L. McVay. 


Holy Mass, by Reverend Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. New York: 


Benziger Brothers, 1932, pp. x+241. 


The author of this well-written volume expresses its keynote 
and message when he states, on page 66, that “Faith and Chris- 
tian Doctrine would be less neglected among our Catholic. people 
were they more quick and willing to take up a religious book 
and enter deeper into the beauties of Catholic teaching or add to 
their knowledge thereof. Then Holy Mass would not be some- 
thing so strange and unintelligible to so many of them.” This 
volume, unlike so many books of religious instruction, breathes 
a spirit which warms the heart and instructs the intellect. Into 
its nineteen chapters the author has injected such a genuine 
unction and appropriate feeling that its teachings flow out to the 
readers with charm and an irresistible persuasiveness. No one, 
be he a Catholic or one still out in the shadows of doubt and 
uncertainty, can peruse this volume without grasping the spir- 
itual significance and doctrinal meaning of the Mass, the august 
and central ceremony of the Catholic Church. 

To all, and especially to our Catholic boys and girls of high 
school age, Father Herbst has in these 246 pages done a real 
service. Leo L. McVay. 
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